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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 

The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
**dec01’’ on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1901. 

Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and duly credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
OBJECTS: 
To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 
To prevent the adulteration of honey. 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealers. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 





+ 


E. WHITCOMB, Tuos. G. NEWMAN, 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
A. I. Root, W. F. Marks, 

E. T. ABBOTT, J. M. HAMBAUGH, 
P. H. EL-woop, Cc. P. DADANT, 

E. R. Root, Dr. C. C. MILLER. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, President, 
OREL L. HERSHISER, Vice-President. 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Secretary. Toledo, Ohio. 


EMERSON T. ABBottT, General Manager and 
Treasurer, St. Joseph, Mo. 


MEMBERSHIP DveEs, $1.00 a year. 


ia” Tf more convenient, Dues may be sent to 
the office of the American Bee Journal, when 
they will be forwarded to Mr. Abbott, who will 
mail individual receipts. 





A Celluloid Queen-Button is a verv 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
to wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 
sale. 

NotTe.—One reader writes: 
“I have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would be a very 
good idea forevery bee-keeper 
to wear one [of the buttons} 
as it will cause people to ask 
questions about the busy bee, and many a con- 
versation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
enlighten many a person in regard to honey 
and bees.” 

The picture shown herewith is a reproduc- 
tion of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
ef the American Bee Journal. 
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FOR GETTING NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 





Red Clover Queens 


FOR 1902 FREE! 


Long-Tongue Variety—Warranted Purely Mateg 








We have arranged with the queen-breeder who furnished Long-Tongue Red Clover Queey 
for us during the season of 1901, to fill our orders this season. Although fully 95 percent of 
the untested queens he sent out were purely mated, this season all that he mails for us wil] poe 
warranted purely mated. 


We want every one of our present subscribers to have one or more of these money-maker 
Queens. We have received most excellent reports from the queens we supplied last season 
And this year our queen-breeder says he expects to be able to send out even better Queer 
that is possible. He is one of the very oldest and best queen-breeders. 
a good deal the longest tongues of any yet measured. 
Italy, having imported her himself. 
scarcely requiring veil or smoke. 

Orders for these fine, **‘ long-reach ’’ Warranted Queens will be filled in rotation—* fips 
come first served ’’—beginning as early in Juneas possible. It is expected that orders can ty 
filled quite promptly (even better than the past season), as a much larger number of queen-rear 
ing nuclei will be run. (But never remove the old queen from the colony until you haye 
ceived the new one, no matter from whom you order a queen). 

All Queens will be guaranteed to arrive in good condition, and will be clipped,unless oth 
wise ordered. 


A Warranted Queen for Sending us only TWO NEW 
YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS. 


In order that every one of our subscribers who wants one of these Warranted Queens 
season can easily earn it, we will book your order for one queen for sending us the nai al 
addresses of two new subscribers to the American Bee Journal and $2.00; or for sending 
us one new subscription and 30 cents more (or $1.30), we will mail you a queen; or send 
$1.60 and we will credit your own subscription for one year, and mail you a warranted queer 

This indeed is an opportunity to get a superior Queen, and at the same time help'swell t! 
list of readers of the old American Bee Journal. 


His bees average q Lite 
The Breeder he will use is direct fr 


: rom 
Her worker-bees are large, of beautiful color, very gentie. 





We are now ready to book the Queen orders, and also to enroll the new subscriptions. Re 


member, the sooner you get in your order the earlier you will get your Queen. We hope that 
every one of our present readers will decide to have at least one of these Queens. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CoO.., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








The Novelty Pocket=-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 






HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(THIs CUT IS THE #ULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 
address you wish put on the Knite. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 


the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown here. 





The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass: 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife ?_ In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; but ifthe ** Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise totry todestroy the name and ad- 
dress, would destroy the knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fot 
tunate as to have one of the “ Novelties,” your PocKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and it 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 


_ How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento cou! 
give toa son, a wife toa husband, a sister toa brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the |: 
the name of the recipient on one side? 

me The accompanying cul. givesa faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact repres utation of 
this beautiful knife, as th~ “ Novelty” must be seen to be appreciated. 
How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a Pre: 
one sending us 1 HREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.0.) We will clu! 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 


GEORGE W, YORK & CO, 


&a° Please alloy bout two weeks for your knife order to be filiea, 


1 mother 
fe having 


um to the 
>» Novelty 


Chicago, lll 
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The Chicago Association held its 
annual convention last Thursday after- 
naud evening. The attendance was fair, 
meeting a good one. Two changes 
nade in the constitution. The name 
anged from Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ition to Chieago-North western Bee-Keepers’ 
iation. Also, it was voted to hold an 
al meeting instead of semi-annual here- 
fer, and such meeting to be in the fall, in 
cago, at the call of the executive commit- 
This will give a chance to select u time 
when there are low railroad rates in force. 
There is to be a two-days’ meeting—Wednes- 
yand Thursday. 
ie above actions will, it is hoped, cause a 
valof an association fully equal to what 
was once the old Northwestern convention, 
L. which was so popular and influential some 20 
arsago. There is nothing in the way now 
prevent making this Association, both in 
embership and influence, second only to the 
‘ational. It already has over 60 paid mem- 
Let all who are included in the great 


/ Northwest, resolve to be on hand at the meet- 
g next fall 
~—- — - 
The Scene in Cuba, shown on the first 


ge, was sent us by John H. Martin (Ram- 
At the same time he wrote us as fol- 


ws 


. Epirork YorK:—I am ina very mild climate 
eside the climate you are in. It is even 

re equable than in California. The nights 

ire so mild that a sheet is all that is necessary 


acovering. It is not too hot in the day- 
», but yet warm enough for light cotton 
clothing. A naked urchin is notan 
sual sight. Last Monday was Cuba’s 
nal holiday —their Fourth of July. 
was a parade of school children—14,000 
ne. It was called purely a Cuban affair, 
hind it all were Uncle Sam’s methods. 
{hand yousome snap-shots. You will note 
wart appearance, as well as good looks, 
the little folks. You-’will note that the 
is not closely drawn here—black 
tid White march side by side, and sit side by 





hool, Yours truly, 
on JOHN H. MARTIN. 
yor” 
and if ture which we reproduce, showsa 
on Xan stone-house with tile roof, barred 


having idows, heavy shutters, and no glass. The 
I of elegant iron-work. 


n of 
ee 
m to the WI bie . ‘ 9 ; 
Novelt) 1at Causes Swarming? is a ques- 


interest, for with an exact knowl- 
cause there might be strong hopes 
m. It is well known that some- 


jo, Ub “whe 














thing may be done toward the prevention of 
swarming by giving plenty of room, by shade 
and ventilation, and by having young queens, 
but with the knowledge of all these there 
will still be cases of swarming; and just why 
it is that bees swarm has generally been con- 
sidered as one of the things dwelling very 
nearly within the realm of mystery. 8. D. 
Chapman expresses some decided views upon 
the subject in the Bee-Keepers’ Review, and 
in view of the importance of the subject his 
views may be worth considering, even if not 
proven correct. He thinks the swarming- 
fever does not come from queen or drones, 
but from the workers, and ‘‘ almost invariably 
has its origin with those bees thatare under 15 
days old,”’ 

He says: ‘‘It is almost impossible to create 
the desire to swarm ina colony where a// the 
bees are field-bees......On the other hand, take 
a colony of bees that are all under 12 days old, 
and see how easy it is for them to get the 
swarming-fever.’’ Without at all attempting 
to dispute his theory, one can not help won- 
dering whether Mr. Chapman speaks from 
actual experience in this matter, seeing that 
the cessation of the honey-yield is counted 
upon to stop further preparations for swarm- 
ing, and with bees under 12 days old there 
would be no bees of the ordinary age for stor- 
ing. 

Even if Mr. Chapman should be mistaken 
upon this one point, it does not disprove his 
fuller theory as to swarming, which is, that 
at the time when bees swarm there is a lack 
of balance, and there isa surplus of young 
bees in proportion to the number of field-bees. 
He says: 

‘“‘ There are not field-bees enough to furnish 
work for these young bees. If you give to 
such colonies one pound of field-bees, before 
they get the swarming-fever, to balance up 
such colonies, you will have no premature 
swarms. When the field-force is in proportion 
to the young bees, the probabilities of swarm- 
ing are past.”’ 

> 

Sounds Likea Romance.—‘‘A Reader”’ 
sends a clipping which quotes froma Nebraska 
newspaper, and asks, ‘*‘ Is this report true ?”’ 
The first part of it isso rich in romance that 
it is hard to believe it could have been meant 
as truth, but the truthfulness of most that 
follows makes it pretty clear that no burlesque 
was meant. Dr. J. L. Gandy was _inter- 
viewed, and the following paragraph of the 
interview makes interesting reading: 

‘Tam agreat admirer of the Dusy little 
bee, and have several thousand colonies in 
different places, and keep some 125 at my 
home, and give them my personal attention 
and care. You will doubtless be surprised at 
my yield this year, which was 407 pounds to 
the colony from the 75 colonies, spring count. 
I also hived 50 swarms which will pay the en- 
tire expense of the season, leaving me a net 





profit of 361 to the colony, which represents 
an investment of only $5.00. 1 produce pound 
sections, extracted or strained, and chunk 
honey, and all of it is puton the market at 
15 cents per pound. -Most of it is sold right 
here, although I occasionally ship some to 
other towns. I sold 200 colonies for $1,000, 
and during the latter part of May had a 
chance to sell 500 colonies for $2,500 to a Col- 
orado party, but before the deal was con 
summated the heavy June flow came on and 
I refused to sell. [ have each year pur- 
chased a farm from the sales of honey and 
bees, and this year I branched out a little and 
bought some $40,000 worth of real estate, and 
paid one-third of the purchase price from this 
year’s profits on the bee-industry. Why 
should I not be enthusiastic in praise of bees ? 
I sat in the shade during the forepart of June 
while my bees were making me $140 per day. 
I am in the business solely for profit, and 
money obtained from the industry is much 
the same as so much found. 

In the course of what follows the Doctor 
says 100 colonies, ‘‘ with ordinary care, will 
yield over and above expenses $1,500 an- 
nually.’”’ Pity he did not say how many 
times that could be obtained with extra care 

oe 

Stimulative Feeding of Bees.—The 
opinion has been éxpressed in these columns 
in a somewhat emphatic way that beginners 
should have nothing to do with stimulative 
feeding, and no exception was made for any 
eases or localities. Fuller thought upon the 
matter forces the conclusion that there may 
be conditions in which it will be wiser to risk 
the dangers incident to stimulative feeding 
than to omit all effort in that direction 
Given a locality in which there comes good 
weather for bees to fly, and yet not enough for 
bees to do to start them at brood-rearing until 
the harvest comes, and it is better to do some 
thing to have the hives filled with bees, even 
if some mistakes are made in the doing. This 
fuller thought and *‘ change of heart,’’ it may 
as well be confessed, comes from the presen- 
tation of the case by the Rocky Mountain Bee 
Journal. Under the caption, ‘‘ A Beginner’s 
Lesson in Spring Feeding,’’ the whole matter 
is so well presented in that journal that itis a 
pleasure to give it entire. It will be found on 
page 231. 

oe 

A Large Edition of this number of the 
American Bee Journal will be mailed, some 
of the copies going to bee-keepers who are 
not now subscribers. We trust they will be 
so well pleased with it that they will want it 
regularly hereafter. Only $1.00 will pay for 
it for a whole year—52 weeks—52 copies! It 
ought to be a good investment to any one 


who wants to make anything out of his bees 
ee 


Yellow-Box Honey, according to replies 
in the Australian Bee-Bulletin, is the only kind 


in Australia that does not readily graunlate. 
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Convention Proceedings. 











The Chicago Convention. 


Report of the Semi-Annual Convention of the 
Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Association, Held 
Dec. 5, 1901. 


BY A SHORTHAND REPORTER. 
(Continued from page 214.) 
SWEET CLOVER AS A FORAGE CROP. 


Dr. Miller—I doubt the advisability of our spending much 
more time in discussing this matter, but a closely related item 
I think we might discuss with profit. I think we are pretty 
well settled, whatever may be the character of sweet clover 
honey, that wherever it is introduced, wherever it is known, 
there is no one wishes it away, and all of us would like to have 
a little more sweet clover grown where we are. sut there 
seems to be somewhat of a difficulty in having its qualities as 
a forage crop known, and if we can do something to further 
that, we willdo more good than talking about the honey that 
comes from it. I would like to learn something as to what it 
is worth as a forage plant. If some one here has tried it and 
knows whether cattle, horses or anything of that kind will 
eat it, they may be a help tous. There is a great deal of con- 
tradictory testimony about it. One man says that when 
alfalfa and sweet clover are in the field—one at one side and 
the other on the other side—when cattle are turned into it 
they invariably go to the sweet clover side. Other say that 
sweet clover will not be eaten by stock at all, and I think they 
are right. I think both sides are right; the thing is that 
stock of any kind must learn to eat it. They must acquire a 
taste for it. I have been trying for years to get a crop of 
sweet clover hay and have failed. When I have gotten it into 
my barn, and I have considerable of it, I find that in the 
barn it will be eaten greedily by the horses and such stock as 
have learned to eatit. The grown plant is noteaten. This 
year I had sweet clover growing and I was afraid there 
wouldn’t be enough left for seed, it was eaten up so close, and 
just the stump left. When stock learns to eat it in my local- 
ity—everything goes by localities—they eat it readily. Is 
there any one here who, has ever succeeded in having a wagon- 
load—one-half ton of sweet clover hay—that he has taken into 
his barn ? 

Pres. York—I think we can sum up the honey question 
by saying when asked which is the best honey, ‘‘The best 
honey is my honey.” Now go on to the question of sweet 
clover as a forage plant. Who has had experience with grow- 
ing it for that purpose ? 

Dr. Miller—Will you ask how many have ever sown sweet 
clover seed ? 

Eleven indicated they had. 

Mr. Dadant—We tried sowing sweet clover. We have 
never harvested a wagon-load of it because we always thought 
it made too coarse feed. Sweet clove grows from the seed, 
blossoms, and dies. During the fir ,ear it grows about a 
foot high, the second year the sten: ,ecomes so large and hard 
that 1 doubt if the cattle would eat it even if harvested. We 
have harvested some with other hay and always had the 
stalks left even though thestock would eat the tops. In sow- 
ing sweet clover, at least in our locality, as the Doctor says, if 
we sow sweet clover and let it come up and grow, I don’t care 
how rank and thick, and turn the cattle on it, in three years 
it is entirely destroyed and there is nothing left, which shows 
that they will eat it. It grows the first year from seed, and if 
stock is turned upon it they will eat every bit of it, and leave 
no chance for the second year; and during the second year, 
if you turn stock upon it before it blossoms, they will turn in 
and damage it to such an extent that it will grow very little. 
One party, a friend in Canada, we advised to try sweet clover 
for his bees. He came at the time of the World’s Fair and 
told us he was making a success of sweet clover in this way. 
There grass grows very late. The thaw takes place the last 
of April or beginning of May and there is no grass. The sweet 
clover that has taken root the season before, in the course of 
two weeks grows a foot high; they then mow it, and have 
an increased quantity of milk. Now after a while they feed it 
to their stock, but they have never let it ripen and get into 
hay. 





ee, 

i 

Dr. Miller—How fully have you tried making it |i jays 
Mr. Dadant—We haven’t tried at all. We grew ajoy; 4 
acre of sweet clover for the bees, and when we fouid jt Was 4 
very rich piece of ground—the sweet clover grew (4% f,,, 
high—we let the bees work on it. You all know how tough 
becomes if you cut it for hay, and the bees would not hayeany 
chance. When we turned the cattle into that pasture it too, 


two or three years before it was all destroyed. There wa, 
some blue-grass that took root in the same pasture, and therp 
isn’t a bit of it in that place, nothing but clover. Since that 
there isn’t a stem of it. Of course, it will grow in corners 
around Chicago because there are no cattle running at large 
but I do believe if there were they would destroy it. You co, 
it along railroad tracks and waste places where catt 
runupon it. Putin pastures you wouldn't find it would Jay 
very long, because if there very long the cattle would eat jt, | 
think, more readily than blue-grass, 

Mr. Dutnall—I live here in Chicago and I keep my cows 
on the road, and they never touch sweet clover. 

Mr. Dadant—Not even the first year’s growth ? 

Mr. Dutnall—No. 

Mr. Dadant—I would like to ask Dr. Miller if the yeljow 
sweet clover wouldn’t made a better forage plant than the 
white ? 

Dr. Miller—I don’t know. 

Mr. Green—There is a little herd of cows herded where | 
live; I have had a good many sad moments watching them eat 
the sweet clover down to the ground ; the second year’s growth. 
too. 

Dr. Miller—That proves the point that they must learn 1 
eat it. Keep those same cattle upon it long enough and they 
will learn to eat it. Do you know that Texas cattle wil] not 
eat corn? They must learn toeatit. So cattle must learn to 
eat alfalfa; they wouldn't eat it at first sight. Now as to the 
matter of hay. Mr. Dadant says that they haven't used 
it for hay because it is too coarse. The cattle will not eat the 
stems of red clover, but you may cut sweet clover when it has 
no more stem than red clover. 

Dr. Dadant—What of the bees, then ? 

Dr. Miller—Take the first year, and cut it, the bees will 
not get it, and you may take as your Canadian friend did—the 
first year’s growth they cut. 

Mr. Dadant—No, the second. 

Dr. Miller—Cut that, and cut it several times. 
make up. afterwards ? 

Mr. Dadant—They use it as green feed. 

Dr. Miller—They use it as green feed for some time and 
it is so early in the season they cannot very well ripen it, and 
so could you in Hamilton County; you could cut, and ripen, 
and make hay of it. 

Mr. Dadant—What of the blossom then ? 

Dr. Miller—It would blossom just a little latter, and if in 
the white clover season it will be worth as much again by cut- 
ting, instead of losing. To my certain knowledge you can 
get a good crop of hay from it the first year. 1 have had it 
grow three feet the first year. 

Mr. Josephson—I watched a patch of sweet clover closely 
the past summer, and | saw in the early spring when the cat- 
tle had plenty of grass to feed on they wouldn’t touch it. Th 
dry season came and they ate the sweet clover just as well as 
other grass. 

A Member— That is my experience. 

Mr. Chapman—I got half a ton of hay into the barn. | 
have not had the experience myself, but within a few miles 
of the courthouse I can relate the actual experience of th 
Normal Park Improvement Association. They employeda 
team, bought a mowing machine, and cut down all the sweet 
clover that grew in the vacant lots around our premises, and 
the man who did the cutting got permission to store that ha) 
for his team. Altogether, he must have harvested about !iv' 
tons, mixed sweet clover hay. It contained other weeds aud 
some tall grass which natually grows on our vacant property 
He is now cleaning the sidewalks of snow with a snow-piow 
with the same team. I asked him how they eat the lay, ane 
he says fine. That was sweet clover that was headed! 
blossom the firstof July. It was cut from July 1st to 1 
it lay there in the lots and he employed some sm: ovs | 
hand-rake the hay, and he also raked it with th: y-rakt 
and he gathered it up after three or four weeks: some evel 
rained on, but his team is eating all of it. They ted I 
course to destroy the sweet clover. I was one 
They cut it off as low as they could, but in a vaca ; 
had to hold the mower bar up pretty high. The lt was 
that the sweet clover branched out close to the ¢ d, long 
limbs some places four or five feet long, and then p and 
blossomed well, and that made the late crop of h for m? 
bees, and I was very glad to get it. There was! mu 
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bloom he succeeding plant, but sufficient to make fine for- 
age y bees. It blossomed luxuriantly after that. In 
Novem! ¢ it was fine. C { ib d A 
Mr. |saldridge—In Mississippi I have seen as high as 75 On r ul € r ¢ eS. 
acres one farm where they grew it fora hay crop. They 
~yt it be ore it blossomed, when it was about three feet high. ws 
They depend upon its coming up to produce seed, and -_—-— “— — 


ott that grows, from 2U0 to oOU bushels of seed, and 
from the second crop they get their honey. 

Dr. Miller—I would like to answer Mr. Dadant as to the 
character of the long but coarse stems. I had a good deal cut 
after it was in blossom, and, as he supposes, there are, of 
course. stems that are worthless, but, after all, there will be 
enough to make it tolerably valuable as a hay crop; but it 
will be very much more valuable as a hay crop if it is cut be- 
fore it blossoms at all; and then the loss is nothing, because 
it will blossom so much later, and then it is eaten, and if I 
would have my way about it—and there is a good deal grow- 
ing along the roads where I live—I would have the road com- 
missioners cut it off close down before it first comes into blos- 
som. It would be worth more to me than if they let it all 





Mr. Sylvester—That’s the experience we have. They cut 
it down all through the season, and the result is blossoming 
later; it comes on after the others stop. 


Mr. Childs—We have the same experience in our town. 
The citizens got up in arms about the sweet clover. It grew so 
high they couldn’t get through the street. Father said he 
wished they would cut down more as it helped his honey crop 
nicely. I believe it would be a good thing if they would 
agitate that and have it cut down early in the spring. 


Dr. Miller—In that same connection comes something that 
Idon't know perhaps is so generally known. Two places 
within two or three miles where cattle are upon it upon the 
road almost constantly, and it is eaten down throughout the 


whole season, I don’t think it grows in any case more than six 
inches high, and there is really a carpet of white thatis beauti- 
fulon the side of the road, and in any village or town it would 


be an ornament instead of a detriment ordisagreeable. If cut 
early enough in the season, and constantly cut, one pasture 
done in that way will be a thing of beauty instead of being 
something distasteful. 

Mr. Hogge—I observed in watching where the cattle ran 
on it and ate it down in June, when it began to blossom in May 
and June it is higher on the sides where cattle are not tied, 
and no great amount of cattle kept it eaten down, and it 
blossomed constantly until frost. But I notice another thing, 
that while some say cattle won’t eat it, there is good grass 
growing around there (I was interested in the yellow clover 
and was watching the process)—they seem to leave the grass 
and eat the clover, but it didn’t stop the blooming. As Dr. 
Miller remarked, they kept it close down but it constantly 
bloomed. When the yellow clover that had not been eaten at 
allia the month of Jane closed its blossoming, the seed would 
mature and the stalk die; but that eaten by the cattle was 
brought into such a condition that it constantly shot out lower 
limbs and kept blooming until frost. 


_ Mr. Green—Referring to the question of having it cut by 
the city officials—they sometimes will be a little slow. The 
ward superintendent of my ward was; he cut it down about 
September 20, and there wasn’t another blossom. 


Mr. Fairbank—My experience with sweet clover in Iowa 
and sweet clover is our principal flow—the sweet clover as a 
‘orage plant, take it when the white clover and fall flow help 
the bees out—that in the roadsides we have no trouble 

cattle and sheep keeping it down in the pasture, but 
Where they can’t get at it it grows very rank. A good many 
of the road-bosses are prejudiced against it. Where it is kept 
‘own, and eaten down, it blossoms till the frost kills it. 

Concluded next week.) 
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Why Not Help a Little—both your neighbor bee-keep- 
ts and the old American Bee Journal—by sending to us the 
names and addresses of such as you may know do not now 
get this journal? We will be glad to send them sample 
copies, so that they may become acquainted with the paper. 
and subscribe for it, thus putting themselves in the line of 
Success with bees. Perhaps you can get them to subscribe, 
send their dollars, and secure for your trouble some of 


= ‘miums we are constantly offering as rewards for 
Such eflort, 


—_——__——-2-—__—_ 


_ The Premiums offered this week are well worth working 
for. 0k at them. 





Reading Bee-Keepers’ Text-Books and Papers. 
BY C. P. DADANT. 


HAVE always been a poor hand at paying compliments 

to any one, but I must compliment the Editor on his ad- 

vice to beginners on page 83, where he recommends get- 
ting a text-book and let the bee-paper go—if the reader can- 
not afford both. This unselfish advice is certainly sound. 
Too many people go into a business without learning how to 
manage it, and thereby make a failure. A Chicago party 
some two years ago bought a large farm in our vicinity and 
settled upon it, with the intention, as he said to me, to “‘ play 
at farming ’’a while. This playing has proven an expen- 
sive venture. ‘Two bad seasons in succession, joined to ab- 
solute lack of knowledge of the management of a large 
farm, have so thoroughly disgusted him with the “play ”’ 
that he is seeking a purchaser at a much less price than the 
original cost, and will probably have to make a sacrifice. 


It would be about the same with a man who would start 
in bee-culture without some knowledge of the habits of the 
bee. He must know how to distinguish workers from the 
queens and from the drones, how to rear queens, how to as- 
certain how much feed the colony must have to winter or to 
reach the crop if winter is over. If feeding is necessary, he 
must know how to doit properly, how to prevent robbing, 
and stop it if it begins. He must be informed that the ap- 
pearance of the first blossoms is not indicative of aconstant 
supply of honey for his bees. 


In this connection, I will cite the instance of a man who 
had purchased half a dozen colonies of bees in spring, and 
had brought them home during fruit-bloom. He had seen 
our success with bees and had concluded that all he had to 
do was to buy a few “ fora start,’’ and that they would go 
on increasing without his having to attend to them, in any 
other way than taking away their surplus honey. Asa mat- 
ter of course he expected to ask us for a little advice once in 
a while. 

He brought his bees home, as I said, while the apple- 
trees were in bloom, and came to me to tell me how strong 
the colonies were, and wanted to know whether he would 
not best puton the supers. I went over to his yard and we 
examined the colonies together. The weather was rainy and 
rather chilly, and they were getting nothing out of the 
fruit-bloom, and were rather short of stores. So I told him 
that he would best keep the supers off for a while yet, as the 
bees would probably need feeding before clover bloomed. 
This thoroughly disgusted him with my advice. ‘‘ What ! 
Feed them when there are blossoms all around?’’ It prob- 
ably looked very suspicious to him, for he asked no more 
questions and did not feed, the result being that he lost a 
portion of them and the rémainder reached the clover crop 
in poor condition. But there is no end of things needed to 
be known, in bee-culture, that cannot be learned unless it be 
through a protracted experience, or through a book. 


But the book is not alone needed; and here, Mr. Editor, 
I think you might have said something a little more pointed, 
as to the necessity and usefulness of a good bee-paper. The 
text-books give the digested knowledge acquired by the 
leading bee-keepers and scientists of the world; they give 
it in a form that is at once exhaustive and elementary, be- 
cause they not only explain details, but give reasons for all 
advice. But a text-book cannot follow progress, except 
through repeated revisions, and these revisions are only 
made from time to time, while the weekly or monthly publi- 
cation keeps us posted on the present improvements. These 
improvements are of all kinds, both in the domain of scien- 
tific discoveries and mechanical appliances. Without the 
magazine, that reports these improvements, we are bound 
to get belated in the race for progress, and it is not only 
local improvement that we want but a general information 
of what is going on the world over. Those who do not read 
find themselves distanced within a few years. 


I never was so much struck with the idea of steady prog- 
ress as when Father Langstroth visited us after having 
retired from the bee-business for some 15 years. It seemed 
to me as if we had been following his teachings almost to 
the letter, and that we could hardly show him anything in 
the bee-line that he had not already seen ; yet, after witness- 
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ing our extracting crew at work for a few hours, he said: 
**lt is of no use for one to think that he can, after 15 years 
of absence, find an industry just as he left it, for he is sure 
to be away behind.”’ 

And so, if we read a text-book, we will get knowledge 
acquired at the date when the text-book was printed ; but if 
we do not take a bee-paper, we are sure, after a few years, 
to find ourselves ‘‘ away behind.’’ 

Yet practical bee-keepers are very careful not to accept 
new theories, or new implements, or new methods, until 
they have been thoroughly tested, and it is well to warn the 
beginner against taking hold of any new thing which he 
has not seen recommended in the text-books, unless it has 
been previously tested on a sufficient scale to make it rea- 
sonably sure of success. Many and many an implement or 
a new method has been lauded to the skies, to be found 
afterwards only an imposition, usually introduced in good 
faith by some self-deluded individual. 

Hancock Co., Ill. 


No. 4.—Bee-Keeping for Women. 


Helpful Advice on How They Should Dress for 
Bee-Work. 


BY EMMA M. WILSON. 


HERE is no disputing the fact that in bee-keeping men 
have a decided advantage over women in the mat- 
ter of dress. It is so much easier for them to dress 

cool and comfortable, and also easier to protect themselves 
from stings, than it is for women. I have felt tempted to 
envy Dr. Miller more than once, on a sweltering hot day, as 
he walked around attired in a pair of painter’s white over- 
alls, said overalls tucked in his socks to protect himself 
from stings. He looked so cool and comfortable—perhaps 
he did not feel as comfortable as he looked, but he looked 
tantalizingly cool, at any rate. 

But women can do much to make their dress comfort- 
able, by a little thought. 

Do not wear heavy skirts that take about all your 
strength to carry around. I have found a light-weight 
worsted skirt the most satisfactory. Duck skirts are com- 
fortable, but the fact that they soil so easily is a serious ob- 
jection to wearing them, as they are not very easily laun- 
dered. But a worsted skirt and a shirt-waist make a very 
satisfactory rig. 

A large denim apron covering you completely from head 
to toe is indispensable. Be sure to make it long enough to 
reach to the very bottom of your dress, so that if a little 
honey drips on your apron it will not lodge on the bottom 
of your dress-skirt on itsdownward course. 

Denim is the best material I know of foraprons. I 
formerly used ticking, but I like denim better, as you can 
get itin plain colors. The lastones I made were of plain 
brown demin, and were very satisfactory. Either denim or 
ticking is good, as far as the wear is concerned, as neither 
will allow the honey to soak through readily. And when 
you slip out of your apron, after your day’s work is done, 
you present quite a creditable appearance, which is some- 
thing dear to the heart of a woman, especially if you are at 
work in an out-apiary and have a long ride home before you. 


My aprons are cut by one of the Butterick patterns, No. 
3696, and certainly they are ideal aprons forthe apiary. I 
have worn them for years, and have thoroughly tested 
them, and I really would feel lost without my big aprons, 
with their generous pockets. Those pockets are such a 
comfort (I wish our dressmakers would manage to give some 
such pockets in our dresses; but no, Dame Fashion has 
doomed us poor mortals to go pocketless). What doI use 
those pockets for? Well, Iam not going to tell you all I put 
into them, but one thing I do use them for is to carry my 
hive-tool. I think it would be lost a good share of the time 
were it not for those pockets. 

One very important item in your outfit is your gloves. I 
wear a pair of light-weight buckskin at present. I have 
tried a good many different kinds. For quite a while I wore 
a white glove, which is quite common. I do not know 
whether it is sheepskin or hogskin, but I do know that it 
had a very disageeable odor. If it was not for that it would 
be a good glove; as it is, I much prefer the light-weight 
buckskin. 

Isewa pair of white sleeves around the top of the 
gloves, having the sleeves long enough to come well up on 
my shoulders. I have astrap sewed from one sleeve to the 
other across my back. A similiar strap across my chest is 

















MISS WILSON DRESSED FOR BEE-WORK. 


sewed to one sleeve, and bottoned to the other. ‘his isa 
very convenient arrangement, as it takes very little time to 
slip my gloves off or on, is perfectly bee-proof, and at the 
same time keeps the sleeves of my dress clean. 


The reason for having the sleeves white is that the bees 
will rarely sting anything white. I have about half-a-dozen 
pairs of sleeves, and as fast as one pair becomes soiled | 
rip them off and sew on aclean pair. The gloves can be 
washed clean any time. It is a little more convenient to 
have two pairs, then you are always sure of having one pair 
ready for service. 

A comfortable pair of shoes is an item not to be over- 
looked. Never get a pair of shoes with high heels; and if 
you can get a pair with rubber heels you will find them ex- 
tremely comfortable. If you cannot get the shoes with rub- 
ber heels, you can have the rubber heels put on by your 
shoemaker for 50 cents a pair. If you have never tried 
them just try a pair and see how you like them. 

I am very fond of wearing low shoes and slippers, and 
many an unnecessary sting I get to pay me for it. 

Now we must not forget the bee-hat. I like a broad- 
brimmed straw-hat with a veil made of net sewed around 
the brim, and a rubber cord run in the hem around the bot- 
tom of the veil; a safety pin caught through the hem 
passing over the rubber cord in front, ready to pin down 
securely to my apron, pulling itdown tight enough so the 
rubber cord will be drawn taut, then I feel sure no bee will 
be able to get under my veil. 

One advantage a woman has over a man is that she can 
use a hat-pin to pin her hat on, and that is a comfort. You 
are sure your hat is not going to tumble over your eyes at a 
critical moment when both hands are full. Let us score one 
for the women on that point. 

One trouble I have is to get a hat with a crown small 
enough so the hat will not rest on my ears. I don’t see why 
some accomodating soul doesn’t make a few hats especially 
for women. McHenry Co., Il. 


Selling Comb Honey by Weight vs. Case. 


BY R. A. BURNETT & CO. 


E have read two articles in the March 13th issue one by 

W J. A. Green, and the other by R. C. Aikin. They are 
both excellently written, and the personality of each 
writer is strongly in evidence. Recently we had the pleasure 
of meeting Mr. Green (who, by the way, is an old acquaint 
ance), and we have the usual regret that comes to a!! of Us 
when we losea neighbor ; yet the matter of a thous miles 
separation is not as much of a hindrance to intercourse as! 
was a quarter of a century ago. So rapidly are we progres> 
ing in the evolution of the power latent in man th e can 
even dare look forward to the time when co?) — 
which until very recently has been considered the essary 
thing to the developement of man’s power-—that it eer 


have served its purpose and no longer bea necessity © 
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and in its place will be co-operation. 

ton this would be ! 

~ We wondered if all the readers noticed what care Mr. 

Green has taken to know exactly what he is doing before he 
his honey by the section? Hewill not trust even his 


What a grand transi- 


sells h 


own practical eye to detect the difference of weight in the 
sections, but he puts the case on scales, which are properly 
palanced and weighted, and then proceeds to put the sec- 
tions in the cases situated on the other end of the beam 
gntil such a time as he has adjusted the sections to get a 
given quantity of pounds in the case ; then he proceeds to 


sell it by the section! Prudent Mr. Green—he knows ex- 
actly what he is doing, and if his customer should question 
his statement he is ready to verify by placing the contents 
upon scales, knowing that it will bear him true evidence of 
good faith and intelligence on his part. 

What do you make of this paragraph where he says: 

“There are great and undeniable advantages in buying 
and selling by the case, or by the section, which amounts to 
the same thing. Grocers almost invariably sell honey by 
the section if its condition will at alladmit of it; and after 
they have once experienced the advantages of the plan, 
they generally prefer to buy as well as sell by the piece.”’ 

Then he immediately qualifies the proceeding by the 
following short paragraph : 

‘‘To enable them to do this advantageously, there must 
beacertain uniformity, not only between sections in each 
case, but between the different cases.”’ 

Is this not tantamount to weighing the honey for the gro- 
cer. And what overworked tradesman does not want to get 
as much done for him as it is possible to obtain? In other 
words, the groceryman trusts Mr. Green, whom he knows 
to be an intelligent and trustworthy person ; therefore, this 
becomes practically a local matter. Mr. Green sells that 
which he himself manipulated to a man who has, by prior 
experience, learned to trust Mr. Green, and he is as safe in 
doing soas any mortal can bein trafficking one with an- 
other. 

Notice how fully Mr. Green proves this statement in 
another paragraph, where he says : 

“This year I put up 50 cases for this trade ; 40 of them 
weighed exactly 22 pounds net each, and the remainder 20 
pounds net. For another purpose I put up a number of 12- 
section cases, each of which weighed exactly 9 pounds net.”’ 


Then he particularly calls our attention by saying: 
‘Notice, I say, these were exact weights, as exact as your 
grocer weighs when he weighs out sugar or coffee, and that 
each section was uniform in appearance, with noextra-light 
or heavy section in the case,’’ and which he proves by weigh- 
ing them as they come from the storage-crates. 

Now please tell us, did Mr. Green sell his honey by 
weight, or did he sell it by the section with out knowing 
what the section weighed ? Seems to us this question is not 
a hard one to answer. 

_ We think it would be only fair to say that at the present 

time we have on sale a car-load of comb honey from Colo- 
rado, that the owners desired to sell by the case, but they 
would not guarantee that the cases would average any 
given weight, for they said some were heavier and some 
lighter; but they wanted to sell it for so much, and the 
buyer take his chances. They were unable to do so, and 
nowit is being sold by weight. 

We find that some producers have been painstaking and 
their honey runs quite uniform ; again, there are others who 
have put in sections that weigh seven ounces, and some 
that weigh fifteen, with others ranging between these two 
extremes, 

_ This is the very thing that is to be feared by adopting 
‘he plan of buying and selling honey by the case. The care- 
ess and unscrupulous seller will take advantage of the hon- 
est and careful ones’ reputation, and say, ‘“‘If Mr. Jones 
‘an get $3.00 for his case, I don’t see why I shouldn’t get 
“3.00 for that is the market price.’’ While competition is 
the plan upon which society is organized, we must needs 
have weights and measures to keep the ignorant constantly 
informed of his duty to his fellows. When the world is run 
on the much higher plan—that of love, which Mr. Aikin has 
rought into his article under the term of ‘‘ co-operation ’’— 
(hen there will not be the necessity for misrepresentation 
to get a living; for the just will have taken the place of the 
false, and our evolution to greater and even higher possibil- 
ities than the human race has hitherto dreamed of will be 
rning. That this panacea for all trouble may be reached 
first necessary to eliminate selfishness. We know that 


idea,with perhaps the majority of people, is yet Utopian 
in that this world can be run on, ‘** Do for your neighbor 
r than for yourself.’’ 


Cook Co., Ill. 





A Beginnet’s Lesson in Spring Feeding. 


HILE admitting that stimulative feeding is a two- 
edged sword (as some have called it), liable to cut the 
wrong way, if carelessly handled, it is exceedingly 

poor advice to advise beginners to “let it severely alone,” 
as did the American Bee Journal in a recent issue. In local- 
ities where the main flow is preceded by a dearth, or a very 
light, intermittent flow, some sort of stimulative manipula- 
tion is absolutely essential in order to have our colonies 
populous enough to begin storing in supers at or near the 
beginning of the main flow. Loss of time in having colo- 
nies ready for the first alfalfa flow means loss of money, 
hence one of the most important lessons for beginners to 
learn is the art of stimulating brood-production at just the 
proper time to have an immense force of young bees ready 
to enter the supers with the first opening of the alfalfa 
blossoms. 

To accomplish this requires great tact and some fore- 
sight, but the beginner can only acquire this by experience, 
so my advice to him is to learn from others all that he can 
upon this subject, and then go at it for himself, with both 
eyes and ears open. Mistakes will doubtless be made at 
first, but that is better than never to learn at all. 

In Colorado, or any other locality where natural sources of 
pollen and honey are not sufficient to cause the production 
of bees enough to take care of the early flow, feeding will 
undoubtedly pay, and pay big. As soon as the bees begin 
flying in the spring begin feeding rye or wheat flour or 
graham. I prefer graham, as they do not get it all over 
them so badly. This takes the place of pollen, and should be 
continued until the pollen supply from natural sources is 
sufficient to satisfy them. The best way to feed graham is 
to distribute it through the apiary in shallow boxes. 

Some warm day in April go through all your colonies 
and equalize their stores. This is done by taking combs of 
honey from those that have a plenty and giving it to those 
that only have a little. 

In this climate stimulative operations should not begin 
before the first of May. It is then 40 or 45 days before 
alfalfa begins to yield, and that is about the length of time 
necessary to rear a force of new bees and have them ready 
when the flow begins. If there is some honey in all the 
hives, begin operations by uncapping three or four pounds 
per week. This will cause the bees to move it. In moving 
it they feed the queen with greater liberality, which stimu- 
lates her to laying eggs more rapidly. When the bulk of 
this left-over honey has been consumed begin to feed. Feed 
about a quarter of a pound of honey or sugar syrup per 
colony daily, made almost as thin as water—in fact, have it 
just sweet enough to induce the bees to work on it. 

As a beginner, you will, of course, only have a few col- 
onies, and your best way to feed will be in some kind of 
shallow receptacle placed on top of the brood-frames in an 
empty super. Before pouring in the feed throw in a hand- 
ful of alfalfa hay to prevent the bees from drowning. Con- 
tinue the feeding until the honey-flow starts, or until the 
hive is well filled with brood and bees, and when you stop, 
if honey is not coming in freely enough to supply their 
daily needs, be sure there is sufficient food in the hives to 
carry them along until the yield begins. A little stinting 
or starving at the latter end will result in the undoing of all 
the good that has been done, and greatly injure the colony. 

Put it down as an axiom, that there is no danger in 
spring feeding provided it is done in the right way and at 
the right time. To determine the way and the time adapted 
to the individual needs of the individual colony, the begin- 
ner niust keep his think-shop in order and use his brains. If 
you feed too early in the season you will rear a lot of useless 
bees that will be consumers instead of producers, and, be- 
sides, if you begin in cold weather,a cold snap may come on 
and kill half of your brood and leave the colonies so weak 
in energy and vitality that spring dwindling will finish 
them. Learn how, goslow, use your best judgment, and 
you will come out all right.—X, in the Rocky Mountain 
Bee Journal. Boulder Co., Colo. 





‘¢ The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ”’ is 
the name of the finest bee-keeper’s song—words by Hon. 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This is 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by Mr. 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘*hummer.’’ We can 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it for 
sending us one new yearly subscription to the American 
Bee Journal at $1.00. 
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* The Afterthought. * 





The “ Old Reliable”’ seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 


By E. E. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 


PICTURES OF APIARIES AND DESCRIPTIONS. 


Yes, when you give us that picture of your apiary for 
publication, ‘‘fallto ’’ and tell us the whole thing. Mr. 
F. W. Hall, pages 161 and 162, sets a most excellent and 
long-needed example. And the magazines of the outside 
world need the same sort of teaching worse yet. Who has 
not felt, on looking through them, sorely tried, and almost 
insulted ? Such numerous, costly, interesting, resplendently 
beautiful pictures, and not descriptions enough to amount 
to a hill of beans! It’s amazing that publishers, after so 
much expense and pains, can be willing to throw three- 
quarters of the value of the illustrations away by leaving 
the reader with no means of knowing about them. Well, we 
know that that stack of honey had speaking relations with 
a remarkable queen. We ‘‘allow’’ that 250 sections and a 
super of extracted honey and a swarm all in one season is 
going it gay. Have their tongues surveyed, Mr. Hall. A 
unique swarm-catcher is a one-legged milking-stool daubed 
in slum-gum. And four-fifths of the swarms used the stools 
when the inventor made a hobby of them, and only four- 
twenty-fifths when he got indifferent. And more of us 
have wondered if sweet-corn tassels didn’t yield some honey 
at times. 

KILLING YOUNG QUEENS IN THE FALL. 


Mr. T. F. Bingham, you succeeded well in giving us 
that sense of novelty—killing your young queens if they lay 
too late in the fall. Why didn’t you kill the bees? They 
are the ones to blame in the case if the colony breeds late. 
All queens lay till the bees stop them of it (by neglecting 
to feed them, and by neglecting to hatch the eggs), d’ye 
hear? And will you kill all the queens now and get along 
with laying workers? But your idea that a colony breeding 
in the cellar endangers the colony next to it—it will hardly 
pay us to throw that idea overboard with a laugh. Guess 
that’s so. Bees sometimes are as bad as their keeper to 
catch on to a novel but dominant idea—and better posted 
than Mrs. Grundy about what goes on behind their neigh- 
bors’ walls. It doesn’t very clearly appear what we can do 
about it, however—but that may be found out later. Page 
164. 

WINTERING BEES OUTDOORS. 


Mr. Dodo, of the Michigans, furnishes a suggestive and 
somewhat puzzling fact. Three rows of hives were snug- 
gled up next to a high fence and packed there. Outside row 
wintered pretty well, while of the row next the fence one- 
half died. Premising that deep snow banked up beyond the 
fence and covered the hives, also it might be guessed that 
the whole establishment got too warm, and that the outside 
row naturally suffered much less from that cause--not enough 
todo much harm. But if the bees hada general flight after 
they were moved, and before they were shut in, why, then, 
as Mr. Coveyou suggested, they would largely re-enter in 
the outside row, and leave the inside row to perish from 
weakness and lack of young bees. Page 165. 


TALL SECTIONS AND TWO COLORS OF HONEY. 


Is Mrs. Morrow right, that tall sections are more apt to 
get twocolors of honey inthem? Not to any great extent, 
I think. In a good flow all kinds of sections will be uniform 
in color; while in a very bad, halting flow all are more or 
less in danger of being piebald. Page 165. 


GLOSSOMETER AND MICROSCOPE—LONG TONGUES. 


One phrase I found in Prof Cook’s excellent paper, page 
166, which I hardly like. ‘‘I found, as of course / must, that 
the glossometer and the microscope told the same story.’’ 
No ‘‘must’’ about it, quoth the know-it-all fellow. He 
would call it a triumph instead of a mere rolling off the log. 
Happy is the man whocan reach the same result by two 
lines of investigation—or make either one of them tally 
with big, clumsy facts. It is of interest, as well as a little 
puzzling, that races vary more in tongue-length than do 
individual colonies inside the race. And the shortest- 
tongued race (so reported) can beat the longest-tongued race 





at putting up section honey—leastwise, the latter 
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Questions and Answers, 
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CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, Marengo, I11, 


(The Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—EpITor.] 








Moving Bees in Winter. 


I intend to move my bees from Taylor County to Kansas 
City. I have them still in winter-cases over the supers 
packed with leaves. Would you to take the winter-cases off ? 
If so, would you take off the supers? I have text-books 
on the subject but none of them say anything about moving 
bees in the winter. Iowa. 


ANSWER.—It will be better not to take away the winter 
packing tillthe warm weather comes. Whether you can 
handle them in moving without taking away the packing is 
the question. If convenient to do so, leave the packing. If 
inconvenient, it must be a question between the inconveni- 
ence to you if the packing is left on, and the inconvenience 
to the bees if it is taken off, and I cannot decide that. Pos. 
sibly you could take away the packing and then return it 


after moving. 
= _.e-_ 


Bees Coming Out of Hive at Night. 


I had one colony of bees that cast 2 swarms last summer, 
the last one about Junel. I put them into a chaff hive and 
for a while they seemed to work well, but after a time did 
not do much, and would come out of the hive at night and 
hang ina cluster covering the entire end. In the morning 
they would gradually go in until all disappeared. As I wasa 
beginner in the business I dia not know the cause of it. One 
morning while they were out I opened the hive and found 
that nearly all the bees inside were drones. Thinking they 
might be the cause, I killed a large part of them, and I have 
had no more trouble of the kind. What was the cause of 
their coming out of the hive in the night? What canIdo 
should I have another case like it ? MAINE. 


ANSWER.—It looks as if the bees might have been hang- 
ing out as a matter of comfort, because it was too warm in 
the hive, and when you killed off part of them they could 
all stay in the hive without being to warm. Possibly, how- 
ever, the bees may have been queenless, the unusually large 
number of drones pointing that way. So look out for that 
this spring. Aside from the matter of queenlessness there 
was no need for you to do anything. 


Transferring—Feeding Bees, Etc. 





1. I have a colony of bees in a frame hive, but it is not 
the size I want it. I want to transfer into a Langstroth 
hive this spring. How shall I doit ? and when is the best 
time ? 


mer comes. They arein the cellar. How and what shall I 
feed them ? I have some honey in the comb in sections 


3. Can I feed them without taking off the covers 

4. Can I take off the covers in the cellar and examine 
them without their flying out all over the cellar ? 

5. Can bees fly when it is 50 degrees above 0? ; 

6. Lintend to clip the wings of my queens this spring. 
How shallI doit? And when is the best time—before they 
swarm ? 

7. Would you advise me to do this? Icannot lt near 
the hives all the time, as I will be out in the fields, etc., 0"! 
will be around them at meal-time, and at other times when 
Iam at home. MINNES 


ANSWERS.—1. Full directions for transferring ardly 
belong in this department, but a good text-book wv i 
you fuller instructions than there is any room for h¢ The 
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Heddon lan is perhaps as good as any, but nowadays it is 
thought »y many to be a better plan to let the bees swarm, 
,iving |e Swarm in an improved hive, and then at the end 
of 2i days drive out the remaining bees and set the old hive 
vf to | side for the bees torob out. If you prefer not 
‘wait (or this, you can transfer in fruit-bloom. 

* 9. Honey in sections will answer nicely. It depends on 
circumstances how you can feed them. In a frame hive 
they can be putin frames. But in your box-hive they must 


either be above or below. If they can be put above and 
-overed up bee-tight, they will be safe from robber-bees. If 
nelow, give them in the evening when bees have stopped 
fying, and be sure the bees make a start on them right 


away. odo this it may be necessary to pound on the hive 
19 rouse them enough to come down. Sometimes, however. 
the cluster of bees will be down so near the bottom-board 
that the bees will readily attack a section lying on the floor, 


the bottoms of the combs perhaps touching the section. A 
colony short of stores, however, is not likely to have the 
cluster down very low. 

3. Yes, if there is room to push the sections under, or if 
the hives can be raised from loose bottoms. 

4. Yes, if worked carefully. 

5. Yes, if it is bright and still. 

6. Catch the queen, being careful not to hold her by the 
abdomen or hinder part; hold her with the left hand, her 
stinger pointing to your right, then with a pair of scissors 
clip off half or more of the two wings on one side. Clip her 
at any time convenient after warm weather comes. 

7. Yes, I should want the queen clipped, even if I were 
in the apiary every hour of the day. 

a a 


Transferring from Box-Hives—Yellow-Pine Hives. 


Has any one tried to transfer bees from box-hives to mov- 
able-frame hives by making a cover to fit the latter hive, and 
cutting a hole in the top just to fit the box-hive, and set 
the box-hive on top, stopping all cracks to force the bees out 
through the new hive, as it is their custom to build below ? 
Would they eventually take up their quarters in the new 
hive? If so, when is the proper time to take off the old 
box 

1. lam a beginner. Last summer I bought 6 colonies of 
bees for $5.00, 3 hybrids, 1 black, 2 Italians, and want to 
transfer them this spring into Langstroth hives. 

2. Will bees do any good in yellow-pine hives? I use 
white pine, but yellow is much cheaper. ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes, that has been done, but it is not al- 
ways the most satisfactory. You will have the old hive 
filled with honey that is not in the most satisfactory shape. 
If you decide to use the plan, cut away all you can from the 
lower part of the box-hive, cutting away some of the lower 
edge of the combs—the object is to leave just as little room 
as possible in the old hive. You could take off the old hive 
any time after it was so filled with honey that there was no 
brood in it. Or, you could take it off as soon as the lower 
hive contained three or four frames of brood, and three 
weeks later drum the bees out of the old hive. 

2. From what I know of yellow pine, I don’t believe it 
would be as cheap as white pine, in the longrun. If exposed 


to the weather it will soak the water when it rains, and 
soon rot. 
——___—_.§-2- 


Transferring Bees. 


_ Acolony of bees was given me fora present last Novem- 
ver. The colony was very weak, but had sufficient stores 
lor winter, as my friend asserted. Knowing nothing what- 
ever about bees, I sent for ‘‘A BC of Bee-Culture’’ and 
studied up “‘ wintering.’’ I then made a good chaff hive. I 
‘arefully packed the hive with the super on, and put about 3 
inches of chaff on top of the super cover. The whole is at 
present on a box out in the yard under a tree. 

Shortly after I had put the hive on its stand, honey be- 
tan to flow out of one side of the entrance. ‘The flow is in- 
‘Teasing and has spread more than half way across the 
pening. On looking in, and running a wire in, I founda 


comb lying on the bottom-board, under the center frames. 
‘Suppose that during transportation one of the combs broke 
‘ose and fell against the next one, and so on. The evil 
‘ems to be increasing, and I do not know what to do. 

The hive is a dovetailed 8-frame Langstroth, but in the 


‘pring ! would like to put the bees into a Danzenbaker hive. 
ider the circumstances, I cannot transfer by the Heddon 


methoc 





1. Do you think the following plan practicable? I 
would take off the Langstroth super and put a Danz. brood- 
chamber with frames filled with foundation on top of the 
old brood-chamber. The Danz. is 3% inches wider, but I 
would make that open space bee-tight. I then would drive 
bees and queen into the Danz. hive by drumming on the 
sides of the old hive. Would they build comb and bring up 
the honey and commence rearing brood in the new hive? 
If they would do that, I would leave them in this position 
until they had cleaned out the lower hive, then I would re- 
move it and put the Danz. on its own bottom-board in the 
same place, and give it a super with sections and starters. 

2. Would it be advisable for me under the circumstances 
to change tothe Danz. system ? IowA. 


ANSWERS.—1. No, your plan would not work. If you 
should drum the bees up into an empty hive every day, 
every day they would go back to their combs in the lower 
hive when youstop drumming. Leave them as they are till 
fruit-bloom begins, and then drum if you must; but if you 
drum them out of the old hive you must not leave it below 
for them to go back into. It may be, however, that the 
combs are not so badly broken but you can get them cut, 
and fasten back in the frames those that are broken out. 

2. It is not at all certain that you would gain anything 
by the change. 


———__ —~»  @___—_ 


Requeening—Helping the Bees Get Up. 


1. I wish to requeen several colonies this spring, with 
as little loss as possible. Will this plan work with bees with 
queen-cells? Place the old queen with some brood above 
the excluder, give a ripe cell below, and when hatched and 
mated take the old queen away. 

2. Another plan to supersede the old queen, put capped 
brood and a cell over a wire screen On top of the hive to be 
requeened with the entrance in front, so that when mating 
she will return tothe lower entrance and take possession 
below. 

3. Sometimes having queenless colonies in the spring, 
and wishing to introduce fertile queens to them, will this plan 
work ? Take two or more frames of capped brood, place 
over them a wire screen, give the queen to capped brood im- 
mediately, and when hatched unite with the bees below. 
Which is the best way to unite ? 

4. How do bees get up among the combs when loaded 
with honey, when using a deep entrance? Do they have to 
go up the sides, or rearend? Would it be best to put a nar- 
row plank crosswise, thick enough for them to crawl up on, 
about the center of the hive ? 


ANSWERS.—1. Doubtful. 

2. Still doubtful. 

3. It will probably work all right. Unite by shifting 
the wire screen so the bees can have a passage at one side. 
After a few days remove the wire screen. 

4. Don’t you worry about giving them anyhelp. They 
can fly right in and alight on the bottom-bars, or they can 
climb up at the sides. But don’t leave a deep space under 
the bottom-bars in harvest, or the bees will build down into 
it. 


———-o- 


Managing the Increase. 





I have 6 colonies of bees and want to get 4 or 5 swarms 
from them in June. I will be on the road at that time 3 
days at a time, as long as a week at a time. I have the 8- 
frame super with 53-inch frames. 

1. Would it be better to have 2 such supers fur each 
hive, as I have not enough to change from one to the other, 
as the one is nearly filled ? 

2. The caging of the queen and the bee-entrance guards 
are a little out of place with me,as I am not advanced 
enough in the business, so I will ask what I need. If Iam 
at home when they swarm, I can handle them allright; but 
when I am obliged to be away for 3 or 5 days, and perhaps 
a week, I am lost, and do not know what to do to save a few 
swarms. ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERS.—1. I am not sure whether I understand you. 
You should have for each colony as many supers as the bees 
will fill during the season, and one extra, for you will not 
know just exactly when the season will close, and the last 
super given may have little or nothing done withit. If 
you mean that you intend to take the sections out of the 
supers as fast as a superful is finished, then you may be 
able to get along with two for each colony, but you mustn’t 
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think of getting along with less than 
two, for when a super is nearly finished 
it would be a waste of honey to have 
no other super for the bees to be fill- 
ing while finishing the first. 

2. I don't know any way that you 
can work forcomb honey and leave 
the bees for a week without using an 
entrance-guard or caging the queen, 
unless you are much more expert than 
would be necessary to use a queen-cage 


QUEENS 


Buy them of H. G. QUIRIN, the largest 
Queen-Breeder in the North. 

The A. I. Root Company tell us our stock is 
extra-fine; Editor York, of the American Bee 
Journal, says he has good reports from our 
stock from time totime; while J. L. Gandy, of 
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Aikin’s Honey and Wax Separator. 


About three or four years ago 
the idea of an attachment to way 
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Humboldt, Nebr., has secured over 400 pounds to separate the honey and wax. he old y 
or entrance-guard. of none mostly comb) from single colonies | of letting the honey and wax run into o., 
coutaining our queens. ; ade common pan or tank had severa! objection, 
— files of testimonials similar to the that I longed to get rid of, and, having ee 
+—+-4+4 4+ > Our Breeders originated from the highest- the problem in a very satisfactory way, I now 
a ee oo a | priced, Long-Tougued Red Clover Queensinthe | propose to publish the results of my cogita 
Ss United States. tions and experimenting. The device, whi), 
: : — 3 — _ Fine Queens, promptuess, and square deal- having more properly its place with the sola) 
. ing, have built up — ee business, which | may be made to answer the same purpose fo. 
Just Horizontals was established in 1588. which it was invented, in connection wi 
and Cross-Bars woven together is all there 18 to | Prices of GOLDEN and LEATHER- en-cumnatae oe I have no ey 
7 l > cons ction, is ? 2 § ; 2nce ve not use 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, | GOLORED QUEENS, aware : = 
i urna mn Writing, | 
Please mention Bee Jo ‘wes — one, Warranted........ tee $5.00 $ 9.50 p* A G p 
NE anak adte Kasam a0.a0.0% - 1.50 8.00 15.00 +9 ee ic 
FREE FOR A MONTH cece Selected Tested ............. 2.00 10.50 j 
| Extra Selected Tested, the ql by yontyo 
If you are interested in Sheep in any way best that money can buy.. 4.00 WAX | 
ou cannot afford to be without the best Ww pee inal Ss 
heep Paper published in the United States. _ We guarantee safe arriva ,» to any State, con- 12 2 o 
tinental island, or any European country. Can 
Wool Markets and Sheep fill all — premety, 0 be re to —— —— SEDIMENT | ! 
has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and | ‘© >00 Queens on hand ahead of orders. specia SS siomeum me 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. cat hd or 100. Free Circular. Address all 4 
Are you interested? Write to-day. ia tip gh / HONEY 
WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. Quirin the (ueen-Breeder, PIAS 
PARKERTOWN, OHIO. Fig. 1 
Please mention Bee Journal {Parkertown is a P. O. Money Order office,] 
when writing advertisers. 15A 26t Please mention the Bee Journal. with any other kind, but the principle may lx 
I I 








applied to others. 

The principle upon which this device works 
is specific gravity. Honey weighs 12 pounds 
to the gallon, and water about 8 pounds. | 
do not know what is the weight of beeswax 
but I know what every apiarist does—that 
wax is lighter than water. It is immaterial 
as tothe exact proportion, so we will call its 
for wax and 12 for honey. 
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Extracted ae TOF sale 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 
Alfalfa 


Basswood 
Honey. «it leer 


aa Honeyoe 
This is the famous 


White Extracted This is the well- 
Honey gathered in known light-colored 
the great Alfalfa honey gathered from 
regions of the Cent- the rich, nectar- 
ral West. It is a laden basswood blos- 
splendid honey, and soms. It has a 
nearly everybody stronger flavor than 
who cares to eat Alfalfa, and is pre- 
honey at all can’t ferred by those who 
get enough of the like a distinct flavor 
Alfalfa extracted. in their honey. 





WAX 
OUTLET 









Fig. 2. 


f*Now, suppose you take a cake of wax 3 
inches thick and put it into a bucket of hone) 
or into a tank where the wax has plenty 
room so it does not touch the bucket or tani 
in any way that will interfere with its float- 
ing, and the wax will stand one ab 
the surface of the honey. You see it is 
a matter of weight: two parts of t 
are as heavy as three parts of the wax, hence 
the wax carries its surface clear above 
honey, just as a cork floats a considerable part 
of its bulk above water. It utters vol 
whether the wax is liquid or t Is 
bound to float just the same. A 
depth will stand above the honey, « 
will be submerged. 





Prices of Alfalfa or Basswood Honey: 


A sample of either, by mail, 10 cents, to pay for package and post- 
age. By freight—two 60-pound cans of Alfalfa, 7% cents per pound; 
4 cans or more, 7 cents a pound. Basswood Honey, % cent more per 
pound than Alfalfa prices. Cash must accompany each order. You 
can order half of each kind of honey, if you so desire. Thecans are 


two in a box, and freight is not prepaid. Absolutely Pure Bees’ Honey. 
Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 


We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce 
enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of the 


above, and sell it. And others, who want to earn some money, can get _Now look at Fig.1. This re 
this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. SOpataler Os SS appease A EC! 
view. This is placed under the d 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


from the pan supporting the mi) 
and honey-cappings, broken 0! 
comb. The first to flow from 
combs will be honey, dropping 
arator at A, the larger of thet 
ments. The partition between 1 
ments does not reach quite to | 
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24 years the best. > = fm Dusine asa nd furnish the yaad Wo rk about 2 oe h, hence the hone 
Send for Circular, indo ers ight and easy. Send 10 cents for full der and rise in both compartme 


iine of samples and particulars, 


Look at the outlet for honey 
DRAPER PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Ils, 


see that it is deeper from the 


25Atf T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 
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Headquarters 
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Beekeepers 
Supplies 


Distributor of same for THE SOUTH, TEN- 
NESSEE, KENTUCKY, WEST VIR- 
GINIA, ILLINOIS and OHIO. 











Complete stock for 1902 now on hand. 
The freights from Cincinnati are the 
lowest. 
Prompt service is what I practice. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 
Catalog mailed free—send for same. 
The Standard Honey-Jars, Langstroth 
Hives, etc., at lowest prices. 
You will save money by buying from me. 
rders taken for Queens—GOLDEN ITALIANS, 


Rep CLOVER OUEENS, and CARNIOLANS, 
For prices I refer you to my catalog. 


C. H. W. WEBER, 


2146-2148 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Successor to Chas. F.Muth & Son and A. Muth. 
Please 0 mention Bee Journal when writing. 


§ w TO START YOU IN BUSINESS 





We will present you with the first # you 
take in to start you in a good paying busi- 
ness. Send 10 cents for = line of samples 
and directions how to beg 


DRAPER PUBLISHING cO., Chicago, Ills. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


“What Happened to Ted’’ 


BY ISABELLE HORTON. 

This isa true story of the poor and unfor- 
tunate in city life. Miss Horton, the author, 
sa deaconess whose experiences among the 

y poverty stricken are both interesting and 

This particular short story—60 pages, 
ixi®y inches, bound in paper cover—gives 
somewhat of an insight intoa little of the 

{lot of the poor. Price, postpaid, only 10 
stamps or silver.) Address, 


ISABELLE HORTON, 


227 East OnIO STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A REMINDER. 


to} 








y that carriage or buggy. We make a full line 


lirecton 30 Days’ Free Trial. 


> you dealer and jobber 

Enough said. Write for 

nual catalog. Mailed free. 
‘alamazoo Carriage & HarnessMfg, KUL 
Co.. Station33, Kalamazoo, Mich, Cae a 
cers of the Free Trial Plan. aay MAIS 





“lease Mention bee Journa: Wien wrilius 





Nucleus Colonies, Queens, Strawberry 
‘lants. American Bee Journal and Tested 
ueen, $1.50. Circular free. 


J. F. MICHAEL, 
14A4t R. R. 6, WINCHESTER, IND. 
ease mention Bee journal when writing, 


The Emerson Binder. 


_ This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 





back tor the American Bee Journal we mail for 
cut 60 cents; {or we will send it with the Bee 
— for one year—both for only $1.40. Itis 


ug to preserve the copies of the Jour- 


nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
mond “imerson” no further binding is neces- 
ary. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


144 & 140 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





wax-outlet; and so when the honey rises to 
the opening it flows out, and will continue to 
flow as long as it pours into the other com- 
partment, passing under the partition. The 
wax will begin to come shortly, and, being so 
much lighter than the honey, will begin to 
rise or pile up in compartment A. No matter 
what amount of wax falls into the honey, it 
keeps rising above and settling below the 
level of the honey-outlet; 144 the depth of the 
body of wax is above and % below; thus it 
increases until it flows out at its own overtiow- 
outlet, and thereafter maintains its position, 
becoming neither deeper nor shallower. As 
long as wax and honey continue to flow in, 
the wax floats in its own compartment; and 
the honey, being so much heavier, sinks right 
through the wax and comes up and out at its 
own level. If wax stopscoming, that body of 
wax in compartment A just remains as it is, 
neither less nor more, and honey can pour in 
all day, but will pass through and out at its 
own door; and, likewise, should honey stop 
coming, but wax continue to flow, the honey 
in the separator remains stationary, and the 
wax overflows into its own place. There is 
no limit; the two must separate and flow their 
own way when they come into the separator, 
whether it is tons or pounds. 

There should be a check or dam to keep 
back the slumgum that would wash down 
into the separator. There is always more or 
less of sediment that will get down; but if 
the cocoons and more bulky foreign matter 
are kept back the fine sediment will be found 
accumulated between the honey and wax; 
and when the remnant of wax cools and is 
removed the sediment comes with it. 

This little contrivance I count as a valuable 
adjunct to any solar, and may be used to 
advantage in many places. I have made my 
solar with one end for all sorts of trashy 
combs, and the other end for melting cap- 
pings, candied sections, new broken combs, 
and clean combs that may contain honey suit- 
able for table use that can not well be sep- 
arated in the extractor. Cappings or broken 
combs placed in the solar will very soon re- 
lease the honey and let it run into the sep- 
arator, and from there it will soon beina 
tank or receptacle underneath, and away from 
the heat and light. I have sold many hun- 
dred pounds for table use that has been 
through the solar andseparator. The fact is, 
the separator is a sort of strainer, acting on 
the specific-gravity plan, and does its work 
when the honey is quite warm and thin, so 
that it separates freely, the impurities flvat- 
ing up next to the wax. This idea of a 
strainer has been published in this journal, 
but I do not take the time to hunt up when 
or by whom. 

For cooling and caking the wax I use the 
Rauchfuss idea of a series of smali pans with 
an overflow from one to the other. The Root 
Co. is now putting out the same thing with 
their solars. The honey, besides being 
strained by the gravity process in the separa- 
BOY make money working for us. 
We furnish capital to start you m busi- 


ness. Send us 10c stamps or silver for full instructions and a line of 


samples to work with. DRAPER PUBLISHING CO. ,Chicago, II, 


CAAAAAAAAAAAAS 
N RATS!!! 


That word sets 
a terrier crazy, 
just as “ap- 
proved mail box”’ 
tires the heart 
of the “ news 
writer” and is 
seeking a griev- 
auce. “Are ye 
: M-E-N?” says 
he, “‘and will ye suffer 
this?” (referring to the 
turning down of the oys- 
TER CAN mail box). Then 
he cries, *“*How long, Oh! 
Lord, how long?” (Referring tothe suF- 
FERING—not the CAN). Pat him on the 
back while you explain that even “ Pierp 
Morgan” would not be allowed to trans- 
port the Mails in CATTLE CaRs. Our box is 
APPROVED by Uncle Sam and all sensi- 
ble people 

BOND STEEL POST CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





WE WANT WORKERS 


Boys, Girls, oldand young alike, 
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LANdStrPOtN on.. 
The Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—1900 Edition. 








This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 


The book we mail for $1.25, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.75; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 


This is a splendid chance to get 


grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AND CHILDREN. 

Get an incubator that they can run; 
one that will do good work from the 
7 start and last for years. The Sure 
Hatch is made of California red 
wood, with 120z. cold rolled copper tank, 
, Hydro-Safet Lamp, Climax Satety boiler and 
ted W afer regulator. Send for our big 
Sanna: . Itgives actual photographsot bon- 

dreds who are making money ‘vith the Sure Hateh Incubator. Our 

Common Sense Brooder is the best. Send now. 

Sure Hatch Incubator Co., Clay Center, Neb., or Columbus, 0. 


Please mention Bee yournal when writing 





Bees For Sale. 


75 colonies in Improved Dovetailed 
Hives, in lots to suit purchaser. 
0. H. HYATT, 
13Atf SHENANDOAH, Page Co., Iowa. 
Pleese mention Bee Journai when writing, 





If you want the Bee-Book 


{hat covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.25 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.’’ 
Liberal Discounts tc the Trade. 


Please mention Kee Journai When wTlting 


20 Colonies 
Wanted 222: 
In ANY STYLE HIVE, 


ALLEY, Wenham, Mass 














Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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describing and listing the finest line of BEE-KEEP- tor, passes below into a tank, an: while 

Our New Catalog, ERS’ SUPPLIES in the world, is ready. lf you still warm and thin, goes thro other 
‘ have not been receiving a copy annually, send us your gravity-straining process; and, j t sat, 

will be mailed you FREE G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. | isfactorily done, can be drawn froi. ‘ier ga 

Special Agency, C. M. Scott & Co., 1004 East Washington St , Indianapolis, Ind. put through cheese-cloth or other net 

AGENCIES: IL. C. Woodman, Grand Rapids, Mich.: Fred W. Muth & Co., S.W. Cor. Walnut My separator, which has han Out a 

and Front Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio; Fred Foulger & Sons, Ogden, Utah; Colorado Honey-Producers’ thousand pounds of wax and oy n of 
Association, Denver, Colo.; Grand Junction Fruit-Growers’ Association, Grand Junnction, Colo.; honey this summer, is very well ente: 
Robert Halley, Montrose, Colo.; Pierce Seed & Produce Co., Pueblo, Colo.; E, T. Abbott, St. in Fig. 2. The bottom is about ny 
Joseph, Mo., Special Southwestern Agent; Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, lil; F.C. Erkel, 515 the top about 6x9, and the de; he ™ 
Ist Ave., N.E., Minneapolis, Minn.; Lilly, Bogardus & Co,, Seattie, Wash. inches. There should be at the \ a 3, 

“ease mention Bee Journal when writing inch from the bottom of the body ee an 

to the bottom of the partition ( at Wi 

_ te te ty be te, te te te ty te to ti tr, th th, Le ti he, hi Le i, Lt, A de make sure that neither wax nor sediment om 
under to float out with the honey. ‘he fig; 

— wsssitaa N TIC we ing shape is to make the wax remnant eagj), 

— — O removable when cooled, and to get the nero 

sary depth without having an undue amoup 

s of honey in the separator, whic} ist be 

THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY have a Branch Store at 10 Vine St., there all the time. Possibly a much mur 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., arrangement will do as well; and if go. 1 


Where they have direct steamboat connections with Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, 
and low freight-rates. 


As this is a main branch, order from any catalog or quotations given 
from Medina. 
Also booking orders for healthy ITALIAN BEES shipped this month. Full 
colonies, 8 frames and queen, $6.00. Wholesale rates on application. 7 


a a a ee ee 




























which we send anywhere on thirty days’ free trial. Keep 
itif you like it. Has all late improvements, patent cop- 
per pipe heating system, perfect regulator, safety lamp 
and nursery. Catalogue free. For 10c we willsend you our 
book on «Profitable Poultry” and a year’s subscription to 
a leading poultry paper. Make no mistake, get a Hawkeye. 


HAWKEYE INCUBATOR CO., BOX 17, NEWTON, IOWA, 





Please mention Bee sourna! when writing. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wis. 


7A26t Please mention Bee Journal when writing 















* 
$ We are the Largest Manufacturers of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies “he Northwest 


Send for catalog. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


We have the Best Goods, Lowest Prices, ad Best Shipping Facilities 


owvvwvy wv 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Y6S, oI! 


season. 





The MUTH’S SPECIAL dovetail hive is a ‘* Cracker 
Jack.’”” COVER and BOTTOM-BOARD are abso- 
lutely warp-proof. We know because we are practi- 
cal. Our illustrated catalog explains it all. Youcan 
have one by asking. Nota hive left over from last 
We sell the finest SUPPLIES at manufacturers’ prices. 

STANDARD BRED QUEE “NS, none better than our BUCKEYE STRAIN 
of 3-BANDERS and MUTH’S STRAIN GOLDEN ITALIANS. 
6 for $4.00. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO., Front SNCINNATI. Ofi10, 


siease mention Bee Journal when writing 








75 cents each; 





honey and wax remnants always left ove 
from one day to the next would be ver 
nal indeed. I think mine carries less than. 
pounds of wax, and it has handled well-nigh 
200 pounds in a day—would handle much 
more if it could be melted and delivered to j; 
Each morning the wax remnant should be re. 
moved and put back to remelt. This keep 
the sediment from accumulating. The hoone 
remnant need not be changed for days and 
weeks. ; 

This is a decided success. I feel that I have 
at last developed at least one invention tha: 
will be useful to apiculture. 


{ over! 


[While you do not say anything about it in 
your article, I should imagine the same outfit 
would be very handy during extracting time 
Suppose, for instance, the honey from the 
honey-extractors ran direct into compartment 
A; wax cappings, dead bees, refuse dirt of 
every description, would remain in A uwnti 
the surplus would overflow at the wax outlet 
while the clear, nice honey would pass under 
the partition C, and flow out of the honey- 
outlet as shown in the diagram.—EpitTor 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


Temperature for Extracting Honey. 


If too hot the combs are tender and easily 
broken; if too cold the honey will not leave 
the comb. T. P. Robinson says in the Lon 
Star Apiarist: 


If the operator discovers that they aret 
warm to extract with practicability, just let 
him place them in a cool place so that the 
will cool to a point where the combs will 
tougher, and then extract and place in the 
hive where the bees will clean off all hon 
and redeposit it. It is not a very desirable 
job to extract when it is too hot. In the hot- 
test summer days, the best time to gathe 
combs is early in the morning, placed ina 
cool place, and extracted after the bee-heat 
has departed. 

Did you ever extract honey 20 degrees be 
low freezing, just at Christmas? I! have, and 
it isa job, unless you are prepared and know 
your business. I do not know that | know so 
much about it, or Know my business so wel 
but here is the way I proceeded to success: _ 

I gathered my combs when it was so cold 
that a bee dropped to the ground would be as 
stiff as a poker in 30 seconds, and placed them 
separately in a closed room and raised the 
temperature of the room to 115 degrees 
allowed the combs to remain about seve! 
hours in the hot room, and then proceed 
extract them in the ordinary way. 


Cuban Honey, 


‘* Rambler”? says in Gleanings e-Cu 
ture: 


As nearly as I can learn as to Cuba 
trop for the past year, it has be: ult 
if not more than the California yi 

I doubt if California ever produ WW, 
000 pounds; but I am credibly in! 1 tha 
before the War, when there we! re apr 
aries than at present, the produ 
that amount in Cuba. 

A marked difference in the 5 
fornia and Cuba is that the for = 
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it the latter none. The smaller 
of Cuba can be put into the front 


nks as » producer. 
~ At pl t virtually all of the honey pro- 


seneil iid, and probably three-fourths of 
‘¢ han ied by one firm in Havana. Price 
oreval at present is 34 to 37 cents per gal- 
co 4 honey nearly all goes to Europe. 


As to the quality of the honey, he says: 
[mu iy that Cuban extracted honey will 
:find favor in the States asa table honey 


cide California or New York honey. Comb 
honey will come to the front, and I am sure 


she States can absorb large amounts of it at 
fait | s, ©uban comb honey is thoroughly 


ripe ne |. and fit for table use. 


Hives for Wintering, 


Editor Doolittle says in the Progressive 
Bee-Keepel 

Which is best, single-walled hives, those 
with double walls, or the cellar, for winter- 


-pees’ is something which often puzzles 
ye-keepers, especially those who have only 
ately entered the ranks. In giving a decision 
it is all-important that we take into considera- 
tion the part that locality plays in the matter. 
Those who live in the South would naturally 
refer single-walled hives, as they are more 
cheaply made, take up less room, and are 
made readily and easily movable, when any 
anipulation is made which requires a chang- 
ng of hives. Then those who live in the ex- 
treme North will prefer cellar-wintering, gen- 
erally using the same hives as those preferred 
nthe South, as the double hives hardly give 
rotection enough, where winter holds sway 
from October till April. But where the win- 
tersare moderate, and in some other locali- 
ties where great quantities of snow fall, the 
the double hives generally give the best re- 
sults. They are the hives to use in latitude 
3) to 40, where they sometimes have a week 
or more of weather when the thermometer 
will register zero, or a little below; but the 
‘open weather,’ with the bees flying 
occasionally all winter 
Here [New York] the single walls are 
hardly sufficient for the zero weather, and the 
temperature of the cellar willrun too high for 
the comfort of bees during the warm spells, 
they becoming uneasy, and flying out on the 
floor by thousands to die, while, if in double 
hives outdoors, they would get beneficial 
fights. In this matter, asin all others, the 
ground should be carefully gone over before 
making a decision. In my locality. 421¢ de- 
grees north latitude, the winters, as a rule, 
are continuously cold, and here the cellar 
gives the best results, because the cellar can 
be kept at an even temperature, or very nearly 
so. This means also light consumption of 
stores, and comparatively few bees dying dur- 
ing the winter. 


ruie 18° 


A Post Check—Good Idea. 


Congress is attempting to perfect a design 
for curreney intended especially for transmis- 
sion through the mails, and the active people 

the country wish it a success. The com- 
ittees on post-offices and post-roads have be- 
fore them @ measure providing a Post check 
indenominations of five dollars and under, 
down to the denominations of fractional cur- 
ency. It is proposed to retire the five, two, 
and one dollar bills now issued by the Goy- 
ernment, and substitute the Post check, and 

ike the latter the regular paper money for 
those denominations. The Post check was 
by Mr. C. W. Post, a prominent and 

' spirited citizen of Battle Creek, Mich. 
He was assisted in its perfection by a number 

f ishers, and the plan has been earnestly 

sed by the American Newspaper Pub- 

she \ssociation. 
eneral appearance of the Post check 
f the present one or two dollar bill. 
none side are blank lines upon which the 
ay write the name and address of 
al to whom he desires to make payment 
The payee, upon receipt of the 
ttaches his signature and collects the 
the office named. To forge the sig- 
the payee is a penitentiary offense, 
Same counterfeiting. As rapidly as the 


of 





Tennessee Queens 


Daughters of Select Imported 
Italian, Select long-tongued 
‘Moore’s), and Select,Straight 
5-band Queens. Bred 3% miles 
apart, and mated to select 
drones. No bees owned with- 
in 2% miles; none impure 
within 3, and but few within 
5 miles. No disease. 29 years’ 
experience. WARRANTED 

UEENS, 75 cents each; 

ESTED, $1.50 each. Dis- 
count on large orders. 200 
tested reared last season ready 
to-day Contracts with deal- 
ersaspecialty. Discount after July Ist. Send 
for circular. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, 
14A 26t SPRING HILL, TENN. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Want6d ratte Roney: 











State re kind and quantity 
R. A. BURN COo., 199 S. Water St. Cuicaco 
33Atf = sm mention the Bee Journal. 





Handy Farm Wagons 


make the work easier for both the man and team. 

The tires being wide they do notcutintothe ground; 
the labor of loading is uced many times, because 
of the short lift. Paar ote equipped with our fam- 
ous Electrie Steel W heels, eitherstraight or stag- 
ger spokes. Wheels any ~_ from 24 to 60 inches. 
hite hickory axles, steel hounds. Guaranteed to 
Why not get started rightby putting 
in one of these wagons. We make our steel wheels 
to fitany wagon. Write for the catalog. Itis free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 16, QUINCY, ILL, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 





We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 
the order: 

5% 10% 25% 5on 
Sweet Clover (white).....$ .75 $1.40 $3.25 $600 
Sweet Clover (yellow).... .90 1.70 4.00 7.50 
Alsike Clover ..........-.. 100 1893 425 8.00 
White Clover ............ 100 190 4.50 8.50 
Alfalfa Clover ........... .80 140 3.25 6.00 

Prices subject to market changes. 

Single pound 5 cents more than the 5pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


DAIRYMEN ARE DELIGHTED 


to meet those who work for us. Cow keepers slwavs 
have money. We start you in business. You make 
large profits. Easy work. We furnish capital. Send 
10 cents for full line of samples and paiticulars. 


DRAPER PUBLISHING C0., Chicago, Ills. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


ITALIAN QUEENS and the 
WARFIELD STRAWBERRY ... 


D. J. BLOCHER, Pearl City, Ill. 

Ask for our price-list and testimonials. 

As we are spending the winter in North Da- 
kota, all our correspondence, whether social or 
business (until further notice) should be ad- 
dressed, 


D. J. BLOCHER, Denbeigh, N. Dak. 


4Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 




















signed bills come into the possession of post- 
masters they are sent to Washington for re- 
demption. So that, by this process, one can 
earry about his person paper money in vari- 
ous denominations under five dollars, and it 
passes as good as gold. Should he desire to 
make remittance by mail, he simply takes out 
a bill or piece of fractional currency, writes 
the name of his creditor, affixes and cancels a 
stamp, and it only requires the signature of 
the latter to again make the money as good 
as gold at the office named. 

Since the adoption of rural mail delivery, 
and our farmers are making so many mail 
orders, our rural friends will be greatly inter- 
ested in this proposition, and they would do 
well so to express themselves to their Senators 
and Representatives in Congress. The design 
has been dedicated to the Government, so that 
no individual can selfishly profit by the 
adoption of the ‘‘ Post Check.” 


Hon. Perry 8. Heath, now the editor of the 
Salt Lake Tribune, and writer of the above, 
was First Assistant Postmaster General under 
thé McKinley administration. The Money 
Order Service was under his supervision, and 
he speaks with expert knowledge of all mat- 
ters pertaining to the transmission of money 
through the mails. His cordial endorsement 
of Post Check Currency carries great weight. 
It isathing that should be adopted at once 
by the Government. We hope Congress will 
soon act favorably upon it. 


Difference in Locality. 


This was brought out in the discussions at 
the Ontario convention, as reported in the 
Canadian Bee Journal. Mr. Chrysler said: 


I have managed the Heddon hives for two 
or three years without a swarm from them, or 
I might say, even queen-cells. I take prob- 
ably three brood-chamber sections when fruit- 
bloom is on, and, when the queen has pretty 
well filled the two sections, I take the empty 
brood-chamber and set under the other two, 
and take one of the upper ones and puta 
queen-excluder between it and the next one, 
of course putting the queen below. What 
honey is gathered as a general rule will be 
put in the top brood-chamber, and as the bees 
are being hatched out that will be filled with 
honey; and by the time that is pretty well 
filled you can generally put an extra super 
under of extracting-combs. 

Mr. Hall—Mr. Chrysler’s plan succeeds with 
him, butif he comes to Oxford county it won’t 
succeed. 

Mr. Gemmill—If he comes to Stratford he 
won’t succeed. I have had them swarm with 
the queen having the use of five of those 
half-hives, as you call them; and on a half 
story of foundation; giving them all the 
room they wanted. I have bad them swarm 
in eight days from that. Circumstances alter 
cases. 

Mr. Hall—You can give no regular rule for 
any locality. We have bees in three locali- 
ties; if the manthat ran the east one would 
run them the same as the other two he would 
run them into the ground, and they are only 
nine miles apart. Weare all of us confident 
what we will do with bees, and what they 
will do with us, but we never take into °oa- 
sideration the locality, and, sometimes, it is 
the race of bees. 


The Ethical Side in Apiculture. 


Bessie L. Putnam, speaking of the bond of 
good-fellowship existing among bee-keepers, 
says in the American Bee-Keeper 


Old-time contributors have given through 
the various mediums not only valued experi- 
ences but glimpses of their own personality. 
Andit is onein which kindliness, gentleness, 
and patience are dominant characteristics. 

So wide-spread are these traits that we fee] 
impelled to seek a more explicit explanation 
than mere co-incidence. There is a naturai 
sequence in all things; and if we but analyze 
the qualities which make the good apiarist, 
contemplate the phases developed by his 
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thoughtful life, it is not difficult to under- 
stand why he isalso a good citizen. 

Systematic study of his little charges, 
patience, punctuality, neatness, gentleness, 
are indispensable. Routine work may appar- 
ently succeed for a time; but the perplexities 
and emergencies sure to come up sooner or 
later call forth originality of thought and a 
thorough understanding of the habits of bees. 

Did you ever see a reelly successful bee- 
keeper who was not something of an enthu- 
siast over his pets? Who did not enjoy 
working with them? To him their methods 
of housekeeping, brood-rearing, and the gath- 
ering of supplies have an interest higher than 
that of purely mercenary gain. The construc- 
tion of the cell, the ‘ bee-line’’ to and from 
the distant clover-field, the evident recogni- 
tion of strangers, these and many other traits 
point to a higher order of intelligence than is 
usually accorded to insect life. While much 
has been written about them, there are vol- 
umes yet to be learned. Surprising incidents 
are of frequent occurrence if we but note 
them. Those who know the bee understand 
that it does not go about seeking whom it may 
sting, but simply attends to its own business, 
and bravely resents the intrusion of others. 

Careful study of the bee increases our in- 
terest in it, our respect for it. And the 
awakening of love and kindliness toward the 
lowest of God’s creatures naturally extends to 
His masterpiece—man. 
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Wintering Experiment. 


I tried an experiment the past winter by 
putting 8 colonies of bees into my cellar in 
the same room with the furnace, and took 
them out March 14, allin good condition. 

C. B. Howarp. 

Seneca Co., N. Y., March 20. 





Getting Extracting-Combs. 


On page 198, C. D., of Michigan, asks: 
‘*How do you have your extracting-combs 
built 2? In the surplus case or in the brood- 
chamber ?”’ I wish C. D. to try my plan with 
at least one colony in a three-story hive. 

As soon as his colonies are strong and 
honey coming in, see that the middle story is 
the brood-chamber. I use ten-frame three- 
story Langstroth hives for extracting, noth- 
ing less, and am never troubled with swarm- 
ing. Furnish the upper story with eight 
combs for extracting, using combs having the 
most drone-cells. Now see that you have six 
good worker-combs in the middle story, and 
in the center insert an empty frame between 
two frames of brood and sealed honey, and 
you will be surprised how soon you will have 
new worker-combs built, and without starters. 
In the lower story have at least five combs, 
alternating them with empty frames to secure 
straight work. As the combs above are filled 
with honey and brood, the bees will work be- 
low. I think Mr. Dadant might see some 
advantage if he would give my plan a trial— 
unless he prefers frames of different sizes. 

Lucas Co., Iowa. Geo. W. RIKER. 





A Report—-Laying Workers. 


I started in with 20 colonies of bees in 1901, 
and increased to 80 colonies, and got 2000 
pounds of honey. 

1900 was a failure for honey; I had only 20 
colonies out of 100 last spring to start with. I 
have 84 good colonies to start with this spring, 
and they have plenty of honey. I expect to 
increase up to 200 colonies this season. 

We have had some zero weather in March. 

I hear a great deal about drone-layers and 
laying workers, and what to dowith them. | 
have looked and sweated for hours looking for 
laying workers and drone-layers, and then I 
would hitch the team and drive seven or eight 
miles to some bee-keeper and ask him more 
questions about laying workers than some 10- 





Queens YOU Should Have 


Does blood tell in other stock ? Give 
your bees a chance. Stock used for 
breeding the queens offered—not from 
a sport, but my pick out of an apiary 
giving last season an average yield as 
follows: 

Honey-Gathering. 

102 lbs. extracted and 68 lbs. comb honey per 
colony besides increase and stores for winter. 
Quality of Comb-Honey Produced. 

“Man! It would dazzle you.”—Wm. Envoy, 
Ontario Government Inspector of Apiaries. 


Wintering Qualities. 


Up tothe present (January 30); I never found | 


these bees to show the least indication of unrest 
—always perfectly quiet. They are wintering 
ase Tl. Adams, Brantford, Can- 
ada. 


General Commendation. 


Out of those queens you sent me I have pro- 
duced the best race or strain of bees I ever 
Owned. Remember that is saying a lot, as I 
have tried every breed imported in this country. 
The bees winter better, build up, and stand cold 
chilly winds in spring better, and are more suit- 
able than any bees Lever owned. For the sea- 
son they gave me about double the honey the 
pure Italians did, and more increase. Glad you 
are going into the queen-business, and are going 
to join the ranks again. Weare much in want 
of a few men like you. C. W. Post, Ex-president 
Ontario Bee-keepers’ Association (owns 365 col- 
onies). 


S. T. Pettit, Canada’s most successful comb- 
honey producer and bee-keeper, says: **‘ The 
blood in my apiary is largely the progeny of 
qneens sent by you, and they are grand bees.”’ 


Prices of Queens. 


They are duty free to the United States. 
Tested, $2.00 each; $10.00 for 6; $18 00 per dozen. 
Untested until July 1, $1.25 each; $7.00 for 6; or 
$12.00 per dozen. Same after July Ist, $1.00each; 
$5.50 for 6; or $10.00 per dozen. Larger quanti- 
ties, prices on application. Postage stamps 
taken for fractions of adollar. To be fair to 
every one, no selec ted tested queens are offered. 
Every one has the same chance. The above 
queens are bred from a careful selection of Ital- 
ianus and Carniolans. Pure Italian and Carnio- 
ian queens same price. Price of full colonies 
on oe. Orders booked as received, and 
filled as quickly as possible. Order early. 


Address, R. F. HOLTERMANN, 
Bow Park Co., Limited, Brantford, Ont., Canada 
9D8t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


$ SILO aa Se 


Sclt regulating, Guaranteed tor 2 years, Hatches every good egg. 


Send fer 053 Sell six and get one free. 
+ SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


catalogue N 
INVINCIBLE HATCHER CO., 

, $300,000,000.00 A YEAR 
and you may have part of it 1f you work 
for us. Uncle Sam’s poultry product pays 
that sum. Send 10c for samples and partic- 
ulars. We furnish capital to start you in 


™ business. Draper Publishing Co.,Chicago, | II. 
mention Bee Journal when writing 
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‘* Free Trial Proposition.”’"—There is a certain 
something about the “ free trial” proposition 
that makes it attractive to even the person who 
is accustomed to buy for cash. Formerly the 
“free trial” idea was limited entirely to trial by 
sample, and only such merchandise as could be 
sampled were subject to “free trial; matters 
have been changed quite materially, however, 
within the past few years, and now many 
things may be had on “free trial’? terms. It re- 
mained for the Kalamazoo Carriage aud Har- 


‘ness Mfg. Co., Station 33, Kalamazoo, Mich., to 


introduce the principle of “free trial” in the 
selling of the output of their large factories. 
They advertise in our paper to send any buggy, 
carriage, trap, Surrey, harness, etc., which they 
make, to any purchaser on “30 days free trfal,”’ 
and they lay just claim to being the “ Pioneers 
of the free-trial plan.’ They not only give that 
length of time in which to test the vehicle, but 
they at the same timesell it tothe buyer at 
manufacturers’ prices. That they do these two 
things, and that they give the best of satisfac- 
tion is true beyond doubt, as we have never had 
a single complaint from our readers, many of 
whom must have embraced their offer. 

Those cf our readers who have not yet bought 
a vebicle or harness, will do well to write the 
Kalamazoo people requesting their 22d annual 
catalog. It is fully illustrated with each article 
offered, and is almost sure to contain just what 
you are looking for. Please mention the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal when writing them. 





year-old school boy, and I woul 
duce nice queens, and the old be: 
them as fast as I put them in. 
The best way to do with suc! ss 
carry the hive away from the bee-yarg 
shake them out of the hive, and 
back to the yard and take up wit 
bees. Life is too short to fuss wit en 
G. W \ ‘ 
Woodbury Co., Iowa, March 31. 





Basswood and Pine Frames, 


Ten years agoI made some brood-framex 
using basswood for some and yellow pine fo. 
others, of V-shaped top-bars. I ca: a 
evidence of wax-worms on either | poplar 
or pine, but plenty on the basswood. Wy), 
things are so different with me tha: y are 
with Mr. Niver I do not know, but | suppose 
it is caused by the difference in * locatio, 
With him they ‘located ” in pine; with 
in basswood A. ZIEG 

Huntington Co., Ind., March 17. 


See No 





Don’t Get Excited Over ‘‘ Futures.” 


We have been having some very nice | 


AiNs 


and the present prospect is that we will have 
some honey, but I do not think any one is 
justified in getting excited over ‘* futures.” 

I may give a report later on of my last 
year’s crop, and if you think it would be ap 


preciated, some of my observations, experi 
ences, failures and successes. 
J. W. GEORGE 
Riverside Co., Calif., March 15. 


[Certainly. Send on you report, etc.—Ep 





Moving Bees—A Hopeful Bee-Keeper 


I shipped 31 colonies of bees from Taylor 
Co., Iowa. to Wyandotte Co., Kans., i: 
March. They came through in good shape 
I left the winter-cases on in shipping, a1 
have not removed them yet. 

My average yield of honey last year, in 
Iowa, was 60 pounds per colony, spring count 
The prospect does not look very bright for a 
honey crop at present, as there is very little 
white clover to be seen coming now, but it 
may come later. Part of a bee-keeper’s living 
is ‘‘ hopes,’”’ and we are living in hopes of a 
good season this year. BERT GARDNER 

Wyandotte Co., Kans., April 1. 





Bounteous Returns Expected. 


It has been snowing or raining here near! 
the whole of this month, and over nearly the 
whole State. The outlook for a good honey 
flow, and for good farm crops, is very en- 
couraging. A plentiful supply of irrigation 
water is the main thing, and, having secured 
that, our farmers and bee-keepersare antici 
pating bounteous returns for their toil this 
season. E. 8. Lovesy 

Salt Lake Co., Utah, March 27. 





Bees in Fine Shape. 


Bees are in fine shape this spring, having 
plenty of honey to carry them throug! 
rearing. J. F.H 

Morrison Co., Minn., March 26. 


NTE! 





Colonies Seem Strong and Active. 


I hired a man yesterday to put. ees OD 
the summer stands; they seem very strobe 
and active. They went into the « 
first of December, and never ha ght 
until to-day. The temperature of tle_cellal 
was from 35 to 40 degrees. 

D, C. WILsoN 

Linn Co., lowa, March 28. 





Packing Bees for’ Winter. 


One page 164, Ira D. Bartlett is ! 
packing his bees for winter by | 
piece of carpet, kiln-dried plan: vings 
two inches kiln-dried sawdust, gl 
inches of planer-shavings. Hown es 
of planer-shavings does he put 
carpet ? Why does he put int 














iP 


. 
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cawdust Why not all planer-shavings or 


note at on page 171, C. J. Oldenburg 
ote es of chaff over the frames, thus 
ori? great depth of packing with Mr. 
slat TURNER BUSWELL. 
~ gomerset Co., Maine. 


Wil Bartlett kindly send answer to 
estions for publication ?—Eb. | 





Worst Storm in Years. 


Wehave been visited in this part of the 
intry with the worst storm in years. It 
saint oc with the bees, but we have the 
.qfold up around here on the river bottom 
and als i the Tule. One man lost 200 colo- 
vies another 120, another 90. As for myself, 
Icaved the most of 47, but some of them are 
rather cht. You see, the country was 
ied with water at the time we had the 
stot N. T. FRANCIS. 
Sutter Co., Calif., March 17. 





Loss Due to Honey-Dew. 


Our bees came through rather poorly this 
ng, with a loss of 20 percent, the worst in 
ears, all due to honey-dew and protracted 

weather. EUGENE HAMBAUGH. 

Brown Co., Ill., Mareh 31. 





SP Na Nal Nal Sal Nl Nel Sal Mal Mad at hee he Se 


Went Like Hoteake 


A Nebraska customer when ordering a new 
of our fine Alfalfa honey in 60-pound 


said: ‘*The last I got went like hot- 
ikes.”? So it does. 
More people might do well hey would 


r this honey, or basswood, and sellit. It 
t only goes off ‘‘ like hotcakes,”’ but'it is 
mighty good on hot cakes. 
See honey-offers on page 234. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEE-SUPPLIES!? 
> AD, 
ASG Roos ices 


ee SAT ROOT'S PRICES: 





Everythin used ty bee-keepers. 


POUDER’S ONEY-JARS. Prompt 
service. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


TER S. POUDER. 


ASS. AVE. INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 





— 








Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 

















FENGE | mace." 


strong. Chicken- 
tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 


co) SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 89 Winchester, Indiana, u. 8. a 


47Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


MMs Mit win Nis NX Nis Be is Sr i ws tg 


Z HONEY AND BEESWAX & 


BAR TR IR AR RIE IR AR IN RIK 
MARKET QUOTATIONS, 








This heading is used in one of the ad- 
vertisements of the Ohio Carriage Man- 
ufacturing Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

; They manufacture and sell to the con- 
sumer, the now celebrated “Split Hickory” line 
of vehicles. Unlike any other carriage concern 
in the country, selling direct to the user, they 
advertise and sell this special line only. They 
do not sell to jobbers or 
dealers; so if you want 
a“Split Hickory” vehi- 
cle the only place where 
you can buy itis from 
this concern. They make 
the bold statement that — 
there is no other line of } 
vehicles sold for any- 
where near the money 
that is as goodas “Split 
Hickory,” and they offer ; 
as a proof of this assertion what one would con- 
sider a most fair proposition, namely, that they 
will send any of their vehicles any where in the 
United States on 30 days’ free trial. If at the 
end of 30 days the purchaser is not satisfied, he 
can return the vehicle and will not be out one 
cent of money, as they pay the freight both 

= ways in case the job 

comes back. 

One thing is very 
evident, and that is 
they have abundant 
faith in their goods. 
Their elaborate new 
catalog, which is just 
off the press. illus- 
trates and faliy de- 
scribes over 100 spe- 
cially designed exclu- 
sive patterns. In this 
catalog they show several tests to which they 
have put their vehicles to prove the strength of 
the material used in their construction. Two 
of these illustrations we here reproduce. They 
also reproduce photographs of people who have 
purchased their vehicles and have given them 
testimonials. This is a very clever way of 
proving that the 
testimonials are 
genuine. The ve- 
hicle illustrated 
in this article is 
their top-buggy 
which has all 
late improve- 
ments, and the 
price is a gen- 
uine_ surprise. 
Any of our read- 
ers who are 
thinking of buying a vehicle this season, will 
do well to write to this concern for their cata- 
log, which is mailed free upon application. 

Address, Ohio Carriage Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Station 6, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Note.—This firm offers some fine buggies as 
prizes to people who send names of persons 
about to buy a carriage or harness. You should 
send for plan and list of prizes. You might win 
one. Please mention the American Bee Journal 
when writing them. 














00 Nuclei and Full Colonies For Sale, 


We have arranged with a good bee-keeper located in Kankakee Co., IIl., 


All 


within 12 miles of Kankakee), to fill orders for Nuclei and Full Colonies of Bees. 
All are to be first-class, and most of the bees show Italian markings. 
queens in the Nuclei wlll be Italian, of this year’s rearing. 


The 
Full colonies can be 


shipped now ; the Nuclei beginning May 1. We can book your orders for Nuclei 


now—first come first served. 


OO 


> or more at $5.50 each. 


noti 


Send all orders to 


The Nuclei are 3-frame Langstroth, in light shipping-boxes. 
; 5at $2.75 each; 10 or more, $2.50 each. 


_ Full colonies in 8-frame Langstroth hives (no super.) 


Prices: 1 for 


Prices: 1 for $6.00; 


are f.o.b. shipping-point, and will be sent by express, a postal card 
‘ being mailed to each purchaser a day or two before shipping the bees. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





eel ie ated de tal tal Lal Lal i a nt a a a a 


CuHIcaco, March 19.—There is continued de- 
pression in the trade owing to light output on 
the part of retailers and the desire on the part 
of those having stock on hand to dispose of it. 
The pact two weeks have noted a further de- 
cline in price of comb honey, with the excep- 
tion of basswood, which is scarce and wanted 
at 2 to 3 cents above any of the other white 

trades; it now brings 14@15c; alfalfa and other 

air white, 10@13c; ambers, 8@10c. White ex- 
tracted dull at 54@6%c; ambers, 54%@5%c; 
Southern and dark, 5@5\%c. Beeswax scarce at 
We. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


CINCINNATI, March 6.—The market in ex- 
tracted honey is good with prices lower. Am- 
ber, for manufacturing purposes, brings from 
5% @6%c; better grades from 7@8c. Fancy comb 
honey sells at 16c; lower grades hard to sell at 
any price. Beeswax strong at 27@30c, 

THE FreD W. Mutu Co. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 21.—Our market has not 
been so empty of comb honey in a long time. 
Fancy white comb, 15@l6c; No. 1, 15c; dark 
and buckwheat, 13@l4c. Extracted, buckwheat, 
6c. Beeswax, 30c. H. R. WrieaRtT. 


Boston, March 20.—The demand for comb 
honey remains good. Market ranges as fol- 
lows: Fancy white, in cartons, 15@l6c; A No. 
1, 14@15c; No. 1, 13@14c; honey in glass-front 
cases about one cent less. Extracted, Califor- 
nia light amber, 7@7%c; Florida honey, in bar- 
rels, 6@6%c. BLAKE, Scott & Les. 


BuFFALG, March 28.—Buffalo is very quiet on 
honey, except very low grades at very low pri- 
ces. We quote extra faucy,l 4c; No. 1, 12@13c; 
other grades, 8@10c. Extracted, 5@6c. Bees- 
wax scarce; fancy, 28@30c; dark, 22@25c. 

BATTERSON & Co, 


DETROIT, Feb. 20.—Fancy white comb honey, 
14@15c; No. 1,13@14c; no dark to quote. Ex- 
tracted, white,6@7c. Beeswax, 25@26c. 

M. H. Hont & Son. 


CINCINNATI, March 7.—The general tone of 
the honey market is lower. Water-white comb 
honey sells from 14@14 c; itis hard to obtain 
15c for extra fancy. Extracted has weakened 
a little, and sells at 5@5%c; fancy, from 6@6%c. 

: C. H. W. WEeBer. 


New Yorg, March 8.—Comb honey is now 
pretty well cleaned up, and what remains on 
the market is nearly all fancy and No. 1 white 
honey. The demand is fairly good at following 

uotations: Fancy white, 14c; No.1, 13c; No. 

» 12c. Extracted remains dull at unchanged 
prices with plenty of supply. Beeswax firm, 2%c. 

We have just received the first large ship- 
ment of comb honey from Cuba; some in tall 
sections, packed 20 combs to the crate and some 
in square sections packed 32 combs to the crate, 
glass front on one side, plain, no-bee-way sec- 
tion. The honey was packed in shipping-car- 
riers, containing 8 of the large and 9% of the 
small crates respectively, and arrived in first- 
class condition. The flavor of this honey is 
very fine, and as tothe quality—some of it is 
fancy white, while others is of a yellowish tint. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


San FRancisco, March 12.—White comb, 11@ 
12% cents; amber, 8@10c; dark, 6@7 cents. Ex- 
tracted, white, 54@—; light amber, 4%@5c; 
amber, 4@—. Beeswax, good to choice, light, 
26@28c; dark, 24@25c. 

While spot stocks are of rather light volume, 
holders show more inclination to unload than 
they did a month ago. Although quotable val- 
ues are without marked change, concessions 
are granted to buyers which would not have 
been thought of at the beginning ofthe year. 
A large proportion of the honey now offering is 
comb of medium grade. 





WANTED EXTRACTED HONEY —either 
* large or small lots: parties 
having same to offer, send samples, and best pri- 
ces delivered at Cincinnati, Ohio. We pay cash 
on delivery. THE FRED W. MUTH CO., 
10Atf Front and Walnut Sts., CincrinnarTI, O. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





, 
1902—Bee-Keepers’ Sunvplies! 
We can furnish you with The A. I. Root Co’s 

goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 

save you freight, and ship promptly. Market price 
aid for beeswax. Send for our 1902 catalog. 

i. H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, Extractors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. ew Catalog and copy of 
THe AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


¢ Aa” W.M. GerrisH, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Standard Belgian Haré Book ! 


BY M. D. CAPPS, 


HIS book of 175 
pages presents a 
clear and concise 
treatment of the Bel- 
ian Hare industry; 
its growth, origin 
and kinds; the san- 
itation and construc- 
tion of the rabbitry; 
selection of breeding 
stock; care of the 
young, feeding, dis- 
eases and their 
cures, scoring, mar- 
keting, shipping,&c. 
First edition of 50,- 
000 copies was sold 
= in advance of publi- 
cation. 

Price, in handsome paper cover, 25 cents, post- 
paid; or with the American Bee Journal one 

year—both for only $1.10. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
fi 
California! Fitts, Powers, Climate 


or Resources, send fora sample copy of Cali- 
ornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
per of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
fandsomely illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam- 
ple copy f 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, - San FRANCISCO, CAL. 























Mention the American Bee Journal. 


45A26t 


Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail—W holesale—Jobbing. 


I use a PROCESS that produces EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are m 
own inventions, which enable me to SEL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 





at prices that are the lowest. 


Full Line of Supplies, 


rices and sa pit tree on application 


WAX WANT 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


with 
BEE 


Catalog giving - 





Please mention Bee Journal 
\ when writing advertisers. 





PAAAAAAAADAAAADAAAAAAAAAAAAAas; 


2oth 


9 
Vear youl 


Year 


Dadant’s Foundation 





What more can anybody do? Bi 


We guarantee Satisfaction. AUTY 
PURITY, FIRMNESS, N. : 

No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. ~<uataees| 
W Because it has always gi 
hy does it sell so well? faction than any hak one ben 
there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. “ 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Materia| 


; 
} 
k 
} 
f 
k 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. ; 
k 
2) 
k 





OF ALL 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies ‘ws'.... 2c 


Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens an 
for sale at very low prices. 





d Eggs 





Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 





BEESW AX wanted 


at all times..... 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





THE DANZENBAKER 


i TnVE < 





The best comb-honey hive on the market may be obtained of The A. I, 


Root Co., of Medina, Ohio; at any of their branch houses, and many of their 


local and jobbing agencies. 


Send to the address nearest you, and save freight, 


and get quick delivery. 


The 
The 
The 
The 
The aA 
The 
The 


from Maine to California. 


Sales are doubling every year. 
greater than the supply. 
hives. 


QGP GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


are 


their free Catalog. 


Branch Offices. Jobbing Agencies. 


= ( i , 7 : 
cain Boor “4 - Selaer, Manager Pa. Geo. W. York & Co., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
habe ~~ yy lisbury, Mana ~ circa, N.Y. | C.H.W. Weber, - - + Cincinnati, Oh 
Salis ury, Manager M. s ae 
A. 1. Root Co., F Mechanic Falls, Me. M. H. Haunt & Son, Bell Branc h, Mich 
J. B. Mason, Manager Walter 8. Pouder, - - Indianapolis, Ind 
AL. Root os 1024 Miss St., "St. Paul, Minn. Jos. Nysewander, - - - Des Moines, lowa. 


. Acklin, Manager 
. L. Root c _ - San Antonio, Texas. 
Toepperwein & Walton, Manager: 
A. 1. Root Co., 1200 Md. Av. 3 w. Washington. 
Saffell & Herrick, Managers. 
A.I. Root Co., 8an Ignacio 17 Havana, Cuba. 
F. H. de Beche, Manager. 


Would you increase your profits ? 


Jno. Nebel & Son, Higb Hill, Montgomery (o.. Mo. 
Prothero & Arnold, Du Bois, Clearfield Co., Penr 
Car! F. Buck, Augusta, Butler Co., Kar 
W. W. Cary & Son, - rors Lyonsville, Mass 
The-L. A. Watkins Mdse. Co., Denver, Col 





Then try the Danz. Hive. 
Read the following : 


It’s used 


MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE, Feb. 
THE A. I. RoOT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN :—I am VERY, VERY pleased that you are willing I should 
recommend the Danz. hive. I have had a great many inquiries regarding it, 
and have not felt at liberty to recommend it over our regular hives. At first I 
was prejudiced against it, but the sales have increased without recommenda- 

ons, and wherever I have sold they have bought again and praised the hive 
with extravagant claims, and I am forced to the conclusion that it is the BEST 
COMB-HONEY HIVE on the market. MASON 
Manager North-eastern Branch The A . 1. Root Co. 


28, 1902. 


The above unsolicited testimonial speaks for itself. 
M. H. Mendleson, of California, has just ordered 700 Danzenbaker supers 
Still the demand for honey in Danz. se 
If you are wise you will raise comb honey i 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., 
MEDINA, OHIO, U.S 


144 & 146 Erie Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGO. 





t10ns 1s 


Danz 





Send 





